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ARNOLD TOYNBEE, METAHISTORIAN’ 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


HE fascination in the study of history is the historians.” So 

remarked a recent American book reviewer.’ And the first 

sentence in the Somervell one-volume abridgment of Arnold 
Toynbee’s six-volume Study of History* runs thus: “Historians gener- 
ally illustrate rather than correct the ideas of the communities within 
which they live and work.” This point about the relativity of histori- 
cal thought with which Toynbee begins his own study seems to me 
the proper one to emphasize when one starts to study Toynbee 
himself. 

For the significant thing about Toynbee is that he is the most 
fashionable historian of our day. It is a commonplace now that 
during the past generation or more our Western world has been 
going through an anti-rationalist, anti-scientific, anti-liberal, anti- 
democratic reaction. To trace out the many ramifications of this 
complex movement of thought and action is beyond the scope of 
any brief discussion. But we may sum it up shortly as a reaction 
against the methods and values, the material achievements and 
spiritual aspirations, of the Age of Enlightenment. The buoyant 
optimism about the possibilities of man in history, which lasted 
from the Renaissance till well into the 1920's, has been succeeded 
by the deepest pessimism. The idea of Progress has faded away 
except as a subject for taunts and jeers by Christian theologians. 
And the belief in the essential goodness and reasonableness of man 
has been replaced by a pervading sense of sin and guilt. We expect 
the worst for ourselves and our children. An optimist, indeed, 
according to the current popular aphorism, is a man who thinks 

1This article is an enlarged form of a paper read before Section II of the Royal 
Society of Canada, June 4, 1951. The Royal Society paper was given in a symposium 
on “Guides and Philosophers for an Age of Anxiety”; there were two other 
papers, one by Principal J. S. Thomson on Reinhold Niebuhr, and one by Professor 
A. L. Phelps on “The Modern Poet and the Modern Audience.” 

Perry Miller, in the Nation, Feb. 7, 1948. He was reviewing The Great Rehearsal 
(New York, 1948), by Carl van Doren, and comparing this contemporary interpretation 
of the making of the American Constitution as a rehearsal for the United Nations 
with Charles A. Beard’s economic interpretation in the Progressive era. 


’Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, abridgment of volumes I-VI by D. C. 
Somervell (London, 1946). 
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that the future is uncertain. Our civilization seems to have taken 
the wrong turning. We live in an age of catastrophe. 

What makes Toynbee so fashionable is the fullness, the pro- 
fundity, the artistic grace and imagination, with which he gives 
expression to the spirit of this age of reaction and pessimism. 
Historians, because they are not so systematic or abstract as phi- 
losophers and scientists, and not so dependent on intuition and 
emotion as poets and prophets, may thereby, if they are men of 
genius, be more fully representative of their generation than these 
other intellectuals who are usually looked up to as teachers. When 
a serious historian becomes a best seller he must be giving ex- 
pression to something very widespread in the consciousness of his 
generation. And Toynbee is the first best seller among English- 
speaking historians since Macaulay, who was a best seller just 
exactly one hundred years ago, at the time of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. Macaulay was fashionable in the 1850's because he con- 
firmed the exuberant optimism of his readers by encouraging them 
to believe that their optimism was the verdict of history. In the 
1950’s enthusiastic readers flock to Toynbee for confirmation of 
their feeling that their pessimism is the verdict of history. 

If this relativistic conclusion about the significance of historians 
is suggested by a comparison between Toynbee and Macaulay, 
it is still more powerfully suggested by a comparison between 
Toynbee and Gibbon. Toynbee’s béte noire among historians is 
obviously Gibbon. For Gibbon lived at the very height of the 
Age of Enlightenment. He looked back from his own age to the 
early Roman Empire as from one pinnacle of civilization to another, 
across the dark abyss of the ages of religion. He congratulated the 
eighteenth century on having at last emerged from the darkness 
which “the triumph of barbarism and religion” over classical civili- 
zation had brought about in the fourth and fifth centuries. Toyn- 
bee’s whole six volumes might almost in a sense be taken as one 
long answer to Gibbon’s interpretation of history and of man’s 
place in the universe. And, no doubt, the day will come when our 
descendants will read Toynbee as throwing light upon the mid- 
twentieth century rather than upon world history, just as we 
today read Macaulay for the light he throws upon early Victorian 
liberalism rather than upon the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries about which he wrote, and as we sometimes read even 
the mighty Gibbon for the light he throws upon eighteenth-century 
Europe rather than upon the Roman Empire. 
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II 


We shall understand Toynbee’s great Study of History better 
if we pause for a moment over his own personal history. He grew 
up at the turn of the century among the educated middle classes 
of England in a family of great intellectual distinction. At school 
and university (Oxford) he received the standard education in 
the Greek and Latin classics which was given to young men of 
his class. His reflections on the benefits he received from this 
training are significant and are worth quoting at some length: 


For any would-be historian—and especially for one born into these times— 
a classical education is, in my belief, a priceless boon. As a training ground, 
the history of the Graeco-Roman world has its conspicuous merits. In the first 
place, Graeco-Roman history is visible to us in perspective and can be seen 
by us as a whole, because it is over. . . . In the second place, the field of 
Graeco-Roman history is not encumbered and obscured by a surfeit of informa- 
tion, and so we can see the wood—thanks to a drastic thinning of the 
trees. . . . Moreover, the conveniently manageable amount of evidence that 
has survived is not over-weighted by the state papers of parochial princi- 
palities, like those which, in our Western world, have accumulated, ton upon 
ton [Shades of Ranke!]. . . . The surviving materials for a study of Graeco- 
Roman history are not only manageable in quantity and select in quality; they 
are also well-balanced in their character. Statues, poems, and works of 
paar count here for more than the texts of laws and treaties; and this 
reeds a sense of proportion in the mind of an historian nursed on Graeco- 
Roman history. . . . The third, and perhaps greatest, merit of Graeco-Roman 
history is that its outlook is oecumenical rather than parochial. . . . In 
Graeco-Roman history, surveyed from beginning to end, unity is the dominant 
note; and, when once I had heard this great symphony, I was no longer in 
danger of being hypnotized by the lone and outlandish music of the parochial 
history of my own country.* 


It may be remarked here that, while Toynbee’s mastery of the 
Oxford “Greats” discipline gave him great advantages as a student 
of world history, it also made him liable to certain shortcomings. 
“Greats” is a purely literary discipline; its students learn little 
about Greek science and nothing about modern science. More 
than one critic has remarked on Toynbee’s blindness to what 
science has achieved in our modern world and to the difference 
that this makes between us and all other civilizations. It has been 
pointed out that such names as Galileo, Newton, Darwin, are 
hardly mentioned in his whole six volumes. Also, the study of 


‘Arnold Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (New York, 1948), 4. The quotation is 
from his lecture, “My View of History,” which gives an interesting account of his 
intellectual development. 
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“Greats” encourages the modern student to accept without question 
the snobbish scorn felt by Greek intellectuals for the “banausic” 
technical material activities, and hence for all the technological 
apparatus with which science and engineering have endowed our 
modern civilization. Toynbee seems to me to brush aside much 
too easily any adequate consideration of the relation between 
technological progress and the growth of a civilization. 

At Oxford Toynbee was a student and then an ancient-history 
tutor in Balliol College during those golden days before 1914 
when England was the centre of the greatest empire in world 
history, Oxford the intellectual centre of the universe, and Balliol 
the centre of Oxford. Life for young Oxonians in those days must 
have been more charming, more stimulating, more wholly delight- 
ful than it has ever been any — on this earth since the days 
of Periclean Athens. Never had a “dominant minority” in any 
society seemed so gracious, so ah so worthy of their privi- 
leges, as the English governing classes seemed at the opening of 
the twentieth century. Yet already, one fancies, alone among his 
brilliant young contemporaries, Toynbee must have been finding 
his generation too comfortably at ease in Zion; he must have been 
reflecting on the hubris which accompanies prosperity, and on the 
retribution which the gods keep in store for human pride—or rather, 
which the One True God keeps in store; for he must already have 
been criticizing his society because of its secularization and its 
abandonment of its inherited Christian religious basis. At any 
rate, he was teaching Thucydides to Balliol undergraduates when 
World War I burst upon them, and he was shocked into a new 
understanding of history. 


Suddenly my understanding was illuminated. The experience that we were 
having in our world now had been experienced by Thucydides in his world 
already. . . . Thucydides, it now appeared, had been over this ground 
before. . . . In fact his present had been my future. But this made nonsense 
of the chronological notation which registered my world as “modern” and 
Thucydides’ world as “ancient.” Whatever chronology might say, Thucydides’ 
world and my world had now proved to be philosophically contemporary. And 
if this were the true relation between the Graeco-Roman and the Western 
civilizations, might not the relation between all the civilizations known to us 
turn out to be the same? . . . Here was a promising point to probe in investi- 
gating, sub specie temporis, the mystery of the universe.° 


And so, having received what he considered to be this new 
illumination as to the structure of history, young Toynbee started 


5‘Tbid., 7 
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off on what was to become his metahistorical task, to investigate 
sub specie temporis the mystery of the universe. 

In 1920 he read Spengler and was struck by the similarity 
between Spengler’s pattern of civilizations and his own. But he 
was repelled by Spengler’s a priori dogmatism and determinism. 
Pursuing his studies, he found the would-be scientific explanations 
of the nineteenth century, which tended to refer everything to 
impersonal forces like race or environment, unsatisfactory. And so 
he turned to mythology. “Let us shut our eyes, for the moment, 
to the formulae of Science in order to open our ears to the language 
of Mythology.”® In Goethe’s Faust he found the clue to the element 
of creativeness in history. Mephistopheles challenged God, who 
responded. And Toynbee began to play with this conception of 
challenge and response. 

It is to be remembered that Toynbee was a classical scholar 
reaching his maturity at the time when Frazer Golden Bough 
was still new, and when Gilbert Murray and Jane Harrison were 
unveiling the old folk-religions which lay beneath the official 
Olympian religion of the classical Greeks, and were throwing new 
light upon the Greek dramatists and philosophers by their studies 
in the mystery religions of Orpheus and Dionysos, with their 
nature-myths, cults, and rituals. As his own Study of History 
proceeds, we become more and more conscious of its leading 
underlying theme—that in the great religious myths of the various 
civilizations are to be found, set forth symbolically, the deepest 
truths about man and the universe. And his Study comes to its 
climax with his treatment of the great Christian myth of the God 
who becomes man, of the suffering Saviour, as the culminating 
revelation of the truth which has been imperfectly foreshadowed 
in a long succession of earlier myths. “Is God to be prohibited by 
a human veto from revealing Himself through Dichtung if He will, 
as well as through Wahrheit? . . . But is it credible that God should 
have revealed himself in ‘folklore’? To this last question the answer 
is that it is in ‘folk-lore’ if anywhere—for it is certainly not on 
ballot-papers—that Vox Populi becomes Vox Dei.”’ Merely to refer 
in this inadequate way to Toynbee’s use of myth and symbolism 
is to draw attention to how perfectly he is in tune with literary 
and intellectual movements of our day that may seem on the 
surface to have little connection with the work of the historian. 


6A Study of History (6 vols., London, 1934-9), I, 271. 
TIbid., VI, 538. 
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When he comes finally to write his Study of History, Toynbee 
professes over and over again—for the confusion of those most 
hubristic of all modern intellectuals, the scientific sociologists— 
that his method is purely empirical and scientific. But clearly his 
procedure is rather that of the poet or seer who is deeply read in 
literature, history, and philosophy, who sits musing, brooding, 
letting his imagination play with the suggestive images that crowd 
into it. A stimulating idea flashes across his mind, and he then 
looks about for a few historical examples to illustrate it. Some 
historians may think that a good many of these examples of his 
are arbitrarily isolated from the continuum of the past, and that 
they could equally well have been chosen to illustrate some entirely 
different idea. At any rate, this sort of thing can hardly be said 
to constitute scientific proof. It is the method of the intuitive artist 
‘ rather than of the social scientist. 


Ill 


The framework of Toynbee’s Study is familiar—the twenty-one 
“civilizations”;* the birth, growth, breakdown, disintegration, and 
death of each civilization, in accordance with the successes or 
failures of human “responses” to “challenges”; the emergence within 
each civilization during its phase of disintegration of three main 
groups—the “dominant minority,” the “external proletariat,” and 
the “internal proletariat”; the growth among the “internal prole- 
tariat” of a “higher religion” with a “universal church,” which at 
the death of that civilization functions as a “chrysalis” out of which 
a new “affiliated” civilization eventually emerges. 

Toynbee tries to avoid the determinism into which one slips 
so easily when one begins to use this semi-biological phraseology, 
treating civilizations as quasi-organisms with life-histories. He 
quickly decided when he read Spengler that his German prede- 
cessors method was “to set up a metaphor and then proceed to 


8He never quite gives a definition of the term “civilization.” But his meaning 
becomes clear enough as he goes along. “I mean, by a civilization, the smallest unit 
of historical study at which one arrives when one tries to understand the history of 
one’s own country” (Civilization on Trial, 222). “A civilization is not a static thing 
but a dynamic process or movement or élan: an endeavour to create something 
Superhuman out of primitive Human Nature” (Study of History, III, 383). The 
distinguishing mark for him of that society called a civilization is not its geographical 
extent or its duration in time, not its military or political or economic unity, not its 
technological or scientific achievement; it is the religion of the society, the body of 
beliefs permeating the minds and hearts of its members as to the nature of man and 
the relation of man to the universe. 
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argue from it as if it were a law based on observed phenomena.” 
Civilizations are only societies composed of individual human beings, 
and it is the free undetermined efforts or failures of these indi- 
viduals that lead to the growth or decline of any collectivity of 
human beings. 

It is to be observed that from the outset, by his use of this 
framework, by his decision to treat all these twenty-one civilizations 
as “philosophically contemporary,’ Toynbee has done one thing 
very definitely. He rejects the conception of human history as a 
single linear progression from primitive to advanced forms, from 
ancient to modern, culminating with us superior moderns. He 
rejects, that is, the idea of Progress (with a capital P) as held in 
the nineteenth century, the idea which is so flattering to our modern 
vanity that we North Americans, the heirs of all the ages, are 
almost incapable of any other conception.’® But he rejects also the 
alternative conception, common to the ancient Greeks and to 
oriental thinkers, of cycles, of a succession of human societies 
endlessly recurring and dying away, the conception which Spengler 
revived and made so vivid. 

Since, however, his twenty-one civilizations all seem to go 
through the same process of birth, growth, breakdown, disintegra- 
tion, and death, Toynbee practically admits in the end that he also 
seems to be caught, like Spengler, in the determinism of a cyclical 
view. He escapes from it by soaring above history to become a 
metahistorian, a prophet, a theologian, telling us that our merely 
human, mundane civilizations do not represent the end of history 
but that they serve only as a means to produce a higher form of 
society, a supra-terrestrial society, a City of God. What started him 
on his magnum opus was, as I have already explained in his own 
words, the shock of discovering that he was a younger contemporary 
of Thucydides. But, instead of becoming the Thucydides of our 
society, he has shown every sign since the late 1930's, as our crisis 
has deepened, of changing his role for that of a twentieth-century 
Augustine,” calling upon his fellows to be converted and to forsake 
this corrupt city of man for a higher City of God—a remarkable 
metamorphosis, one must say, for an historian. But this is just what 


°A Study of History, abridgment by D. C. Somervell, 248. 

10See his discussion of this point in A Study of History, I, 149. 

1J—n the Preface to volume IV of his Study, dated March 31, 1939, when 
catastrophe seemed to be approaching his world, Toynbee says that he fortified his 


will by calling to mind the example of Saint Augustine writing in the midst of the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 
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makes Toynbee so popular in our age. His mental evolution, his 
plunge (or his leap ) from a cool secular outlook to a flaming 
religious vision, is so typical, for better or for worse, of our genera- 
tion. 

The civilization with which Toynbee, as a young historian, was 
most familiar was the Graeco-Roman, or as he calls it, the Hellenic. “7 
This civilization, emerging in the Aegean area, about the beginning 
of the first millenium B.c., grew through a succession of creative 
responses to challenges until it suffered a breakdown at the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian War in 431 B.c., a breakdown due to its 
failure to solve the double problem of inben-stabe and _ inter-class 
conflicts. There followed a Time of Troubles, which lasted for four 
hundred years until 31 B.c., when Augustus stabilized the Hellenic 
world by establishing a universal state, the Roman Empire. This 
period of Hellenic disintegration, which begins with the Pelopon- 
nesian War, goes through a definite rhy hen of alternate routs and 
rallies that lasts for thee and a half beats: rout, rally; rout, rally; 
rout, rally; rout. The first rout is the Peloponnesian War and the 
break-up of the Greek city-state system. A rally follows with the 
empire of Alexander the Great and his successors, but a second rout 
comes with the destructive wars of the later period of the Roman 
republic. Then there is a second rally, the great rally in the middle 
of this rhythm, the establishment of the Empire which brings the 
four-hundred-year Time of Troubles to a seeming end. But the 
peace and order of the Augustan empire lasts only a short time, till 
the end of the Antonines. Then comes a third rout, followed by a 


12An interesting sidelight on Toynbee’s methods and values is afforded by the 
way in which he introduces the title “Hellenic” for what is usually referred to as 
the Graeco-Roman civilization. See volume I of the Study, page 41. “The term does, 
of course, beg the question of the relative importance of the roles which were played 
in the history of this civilization by the Romans and the Greeks respectively.” Yet 
he never reconsiders this question which he thus begs at the outset. To an Oxford 
“Greats” man the primacy of the Greeks might be self-evident. But a Frenchman or 
an Italian, seeing all round him the physical remains of a Roman civilization, speaking 
a Romance language and living under Roman law, might wonder whether the Roman 
capacity for organization, government, and law might not be weighed as having 
some significance in the balance against Greek capacity for art, poetry, and philosophy, 
and whether the extension of Roman institutions over western Europe did not provide 
evidence of creative responses to challenges such as the Greeks would never have 
been capable of making. To Toynbee, however, the Romans only entered Hellenic 
civilization at a late date when the civilization was already in decline. By this simple 
choice of the name for the civilization he has settled without discussion the whole 
framework of his later analysis, the date at which the civilization ceased to grow, 
etc.; and he has ruled out the Roman contributions as being of no great significance. 
This arbitrary imposition of his own subjective values upon the material of the past 
is more characteristic of the poet or the seer than of the scientific historian. 
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weaker rally under Diocletian, and finally the fourth rout—and 
death. 

What annoys historians most is not so much that Toynbee finds 
a similar pattern in the twenty other civilizations—birth, growth, 
breakdown, disintegration, death—but that he insists on fitting each 
of their stories in all its details into this Hellenic framework; and 
that, while he finds the phase of birth and growth to be one of 
undetermined creative change, his phase of disintegration goes 
through a rigidly predetermined pattern. In our Western civiliza- 
tion, for example, the moment of breakdown, when creative re- 
sponses to challenges failed to be made any more, came apparently 
with the break-up of the unity of Christendom at the end of the 
Middle Ages. Why we must decide that there has been no more 
growth since then he never quite explains. At any rate, the first 
rout in our Time of Troubles (a period that he finds always to last 
for about four hundred years) consisted in the wars of religion of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. There was an ineffective 
rally in the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, and then a 
second rout beginning with the wars of nationalism in the French 
Revolution and culminating with our disastrous wars of the 
twentieth century. This gives us a Time of Troubles which has 
already lasted rather more than the allotted span of four hundred 
years; so that our second rally, the establishment of the universal 
state, must be about due. And this, one presumes, will shortly be 
accomplished under either Stalin or MacArthur, both of whom 
have been rehearsing that process of deification which was the 
reward given by a grateful people to the Roman emperors who saved 
Hellenic society from war and strife. 

This sort of system-making, of course, looks a bit ridiculous to 
the ordinary matter-of-fact historian. With his immersion in particu- 
lar events, he is more apt to be impressed by the unique distinctive 
individual characteristics of each age, by the differences between 
civilizations rather than by their similarities. And Toynbee always 
guards himself, in his role of historian, by reminding us that, because 
we are living in the midst of our own civilization and cannot yet 
see it as a whole, we can never be sure that we have detected the 
real pattern of its development; and that there is in the nature of 
things no reason discernible to the historian why a series of success- 
ful responses to challenges should not keep on indefinitely. But it 
is his system-making, with its prophetic overtones of doom to 
come, that makes him so attractive to the general reading public of 
the last ten or fifteen years. 
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Toynbee himself, like most of his unhappy contemporaries, is 
haunted by the phenomena of disintegration, decadence, and disso- 
lution, of “schism in the body social” and “schism in the soul.”** The 
major part of his six volumes is devoted to these themes. As far 
back as the winter of 1928-9, so he tells us, the idea came to his 
mind that our own civilization is the only one of all those which 
have appeared in history, which is possibly still not in decline. And 
the figure of Life-in-Death flashed across his mind from Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, with the lines describing the ghastly isolation of 
the Mariner: 


The many men, so beautiful! 
And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I.** 


In a recent magazine article he has declared: “Our civilization is the 
only one about which we are not certain that it is in decline. . . 
We are like a group of people trying to diagnose whether they are 
plague-stricken or not.”** And sometimes, like other men over fifty 
years of age, he leaps to identify these phenomena of decay and 
death much too precipitately. Thus his remarks on modern art and 
music display all the insensitivity and all the moral indignation 
that one expects in an ex-president of the Royal Academy rather 
than in a cultural historian. 


IV 


Let us turn to the all-important social group, the internal prole- 
tariat. The function of this group in each disintegrating civilization 
is to produce a “higher religion,” a mystical supernatural religion 
which offers its believers spiritual consolation in the unendurable 
sufferings of their mundane experience. The prophetic religion of 
the great Hebrew prophets was such a higher religion, emerging 
among the Jews as they were crushed out between the Babylonian 
and Egyptian empires. And the great example was, of course, 
Christianity in the Roman Empire. The most moving pages in 
Toynbee are the long sections in volumes V and VI in which he 

18Professor L. B. Namier, in a review of Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial, in 
Commentary, April, 1949, remarks: “There is a marked strand of pessimism in him, 
even of defeatism. . . . If he now tries to reassure himself and others . . . his attempts 
seem rather strained, are emotionally less accentuated than his forebodings of doom, 
and on the whole fail to carry conviction.” 


14In The Prospects of Civilization (New York, 1948), 5. 
15“Can Civilization Save Itself?” in Commentary, Feb., 1949. 
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traces out the failure of classical philosophy to meet the spiritual 
needs of the age and sets over against this the triumph of Christi- 
anity which was the only way of life that could give the spiritual 
consolations sought by men in an era of social and political dis- 
integration. 

Up to this point Toynbee’s Study has been that of a metahistorian 
in the sense that he has been fitting the whole complex content of 
past human experience into a fairly rigid universal pattern, and that 
his pattern becomes definitely deterministic from the moment that a 
civilization suffers a breakdown and enters into the phase of dis- 
integration. But he illustrates his thesis with such a wealth of 
suggestive material, and he makes particular events so fascinating 
as he moves along in his easy-going analysis, that his pattern does 
not unduly obtrude itself—it draws attention to itself much more 
insistently when his six volumes are boiled down to one by Somer- 
vell—and he remains still, on the whole, an ingenious mundane 
historian. At this point, however, he becomes a metahistorian in a 
much more fundamental sense. He is leading up to what he con- 
siders the culminating and most significant event in history, and 
he abandons the role of historian completely for that of theologian. 
This higher religion, Christianity, he has found, serves as a chrysalis 
into which the old Hellenic civilization sinks at its death and out 
of which, in due course, our affiliated Western civilization emerges. 
But as he has thought the matter over since the 1930's Toynbee has 
been coming to the conclusion that his whole framework needs 
radical revision. In fact this conclusion is already there in his sixth 
volume. 

He now feels that his earlier treatment of higher religions and 
universal churches was somewhat shallow and patronizing. For he 
began by treating the civilization as the central fact in historical 
evolution, and the higher religion and its church merely as a means 
through which a new civilization is brought to birth; churches, that 
is, were handmaids of civilizations. He has now come to believe that 
exactly the opposite is probably true. A civilization is only the 
means for bringing into existence a higher religion, which is a new 
species of society not comprehensible in the merely mundane cate- 
gories of the secular historian. Through the failures of secular 
civilizations men come to apprehend deeper truths about them- 
selves and the universe, as the Hebrew prophets did in the collapse 
of their society, as the Christian Fathers did in the chaos of the 
later Roman Empire, and as we may do today if we learn wisdom 
from our experience of catastrophe. He, at any rate, cannot content 
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himself with standing outside the Christian church as a detached 
historical observer. He feels compelled to take Christianity at its 
own valuation. He is prepared to transcend the limits within which 
he has hitherto worked. “We may allow ourselves to hold that our 
description of this spiritual reorientation [of the Hebrew prophets 
and the Christian fathers] as a discovery of the One True God was 
after all correct. A human make-believe about the future of This 
World has given place to a divine revelation of the existence of an 
Other World. Through the disappointment of a mundane hope we 
have been admitted to an apocalypse or a discovery of a reality 
which has been there all the time behind the scenes of the narrow 
man-made stage that has hitherto set the limits of our field of vision 
and action. The veil of the Temple has been rent in twain.”*° 

This apocalyptic view that the whole purpose of Hellenic civili- 
zation was to produce the higher religion, Christianity, and that 
Christianity is the ultimate higher religion which can be expected 
to survive also when our Western and other civilizations disappear, 
is set forth at length in a remarkable lecture entitled “Christianity 
and Civilization” which he delivered at Oxford in 1940 and which 
is reprinted in his 1948 volume of essays, Civilization on Trial. 


. the successive rises and falls of civilizations may be subsidiary to the 
growth of religion. The breakdowns and disintegrations of civilizations might 
be stepping-stones to higher things on the religious plane. After all, one of 
the deepest spiritual laws that we know is the law that is proclaimed by 
Aeschylus in the two words 746e wa6os, “it is through suffering that learning 
comes!” .. . The Passion of Christ was the culminating and crowning experi- 
ence of the sufferings of human souls in successive failures in the enterprise 
of secular civilization. . . . If religion is a chariot, it looks as if the wheels 
on which it mounts towards Heaven may be the periodic downfalls of 
civilizations on Earth. It looks as if the movement of civilization may be cyclic 
and recurrent, while the movement of religion may be on a single continuous 
upward line.’* . . . On the theory that religion is subservient to civilization, 
you would expect some new higher religion to come into existence on each 
occasion [of the death of an old civilization]. . . . If the truth is the other 
way round... then... the replacement of one higher religion by another will 
not be a necessary consequence. So far from that, if our secular Western 
civilization perishes, Christianity may be expected not only to endure but 


16Study of History, VI, 129. 

17Reinhold Niebuhr in his Faith and History (New York, 1949) has an interesting 
Christian criticism of Toynbee’s Christian interpretation of history. He thinks it 
doubtful whether history conforms to any such pattern of religious growth as 
Toynbee sets forth here, and says there is no suggestion in the New Testament of a 
chariot of religion mounting to higher and higher levels. This line of criticism would 
seem to convict Toynbee of a veritable nineteenth-century optimism about progress 
in these new societies which are higher than civilizations. 
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to grow in wisdom and stature as the result of a fresh experience of secular 
catastrophe. . . . The Christian Church as an institution may be left as the 
social heir of all the other churches and all the civilizations. . . . The Church 
in its traditional form thus stands forth armed with the spear of the Mass, 
the shield of the Hierarchy, and the helmet of the Papacy; and perhaps the 
subconscious purpose—or the divine intention, if you prefer that language— 
of this heavenly panoply of institutions in which the Church has clad herself 
is the very practical one of outlasting the toughest of the secular institutions 
of the world, including all the civilizations. . . . What Christ . . . bequeathed 
to the Church, and what the Church, by virtue of having been fashioned 
into an incomparably effective institution, succeeds in accumulating, pre- 
serving and communicating to successive generations of Christians, is a 
growing fund of illumination and grace. . . .’* 


So here is Toynbee’s final interpretation of the meaning of 
history, here is the conclusion of his long investigation sub specie 
temporis into the mystery of the universe. The fundamental pattern 
of history is, after all, progress; but it is spiritual, other-worldly 
progress, the slow accumulation of illumination and grace in 
Christian souls, the souls of members of that Church which, as it 
survives the downfall of one temporal civilization after another, 
stands forth as the forerunner on this earth of the supra-terrestrial 
City of God. This glorification of the Catholic Church with its Mass, 
its Hierarchy, and its Papacy, is indeed a surprising culmination of 
his thought, coming as it does from a liberal Englishman who was 
brought up in the Church of England.’® One concludes that Toyn- 
bee is here not merely calling for a religious interpretation of 
history—he has plenty of company among contemporary Protestant 
writers in that—but that he has gone on from prophetic religion to 
institutionalized religion. We need, in his present opinion, not 
merely the prophets, the poets, the myth-makers, to reveal the 
truth about human life to us; we need also the organized church to 
provide us with this new society which is higher than a civilization, 

18Civilization on Trial, 234-49. 

18This high role assigned to the Catholic Church is anticipated in the pages in 
A Study of History (IV, 580-4) in which he concludes his study of the Church, 
after tracing its great days of spiritual leadership and then the nemesis which fell 
upon the hubris of the Hildebrandine papacy. “At this hour of decision it is meet 
and right that all men and women in the Western World who ‘have been baptized 
into Christ,’ . . . and with us all the Gentiles who have become ‘partakers’ of the 
‘promise’ through the adoption of our Western way of life, should call upon the 
Vicar of Christ to vindicate the tremendous title which Pope Innocent III has 
bequeathed to subsequent successors of Saint Peter. .. . And if, at a zero hour when 
all is sin and shame, a second Hildebrand does come to the fight and the rescue, 


will our deliverer this time be forearmed, by the wisdom that is born of suffering, 


against that fatal intoxication of victory which has ruined the great work of Pope 
Gregory VII?” 
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which is in fact the first rudimentary form of the supra-terrestrial 
City of God. This is a long way from the young student of ancient 
history who discovered in 1914 that he was a contemporary of 
Thucydides. As a still unregenerate secular historian I can only 
comment on the conclusion of Toynbee’s journey by a series of 
exclamation marks!!! 


V 


If we come down to earth again from this apocalyptic vision to 
which Toynbee’s study of history has brought him, what are we to 
say about the judgments which he makes, on a purely secular plane, 
about our contemporary Western civilization? 

Evidently, if he remains in his present Augustinian mood, the 
purely historical interest, shown by his first master, Thucydides, of 
finding out and recording exactly how it happened (“wie es 
eigentlich gewesen,” to use the popular cliché of modern historians ), 
will matter less and less to him. And if other historians were to 
follow along his path, historiography would sink to the level it 
reached in the centuries after Augustine. For responses to challenges 
in the merely mundane sphere can have little fundamental interest 
to the historian whose real function is to be an amateur theologian. 
If secular civilizations don’t really matter except as preparations for 
a higher religious experience in some society which is not altogether 
of this world, their main attraction to the historian-theologian will 
soon be merely that of a source from which he can draw edifying 
moral and spiritual lessons. And Toynbee has become distressingly 
fond of moralizing. His impatient Augustinian contempt for our 
current Western civilization becomes more and more marked as 
the crisis of the 1930's and 1940's deepens. He speaks of “our 
modern Western homunculus,” of “the vain repetitions of the 
Gentiles’ which our modern secular centuries exhibit, of the 
“almost meaningless repetition of something that the Greeks and 
Romans did before us and did extremely well.”* One could go on 
for some time illustrating this side of the later Toynbee.” 

20Study of History, V, 438. 

21 Civilization on Trial, 237. 

22In his earlier days, before he had gone Augustinian, Toynbee could calculate 
blithely that if twenty-one civilizations have appeared in the last six thousand years, 
we may look forward to no less than 1,743 million of them appearing during the long 
period in which science tells us life will be possible on this earth (A Study of History, 
I, 463). In those days he was always apologetic about any conclusion that seemed 
dogmatic in regard to the twenty-one civilizations, because there were only twenty- 
one cases from which generalizations could be made. 
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There remains another Toynbee, however, who keeps showing 
through these prophetic apocalyptic outbursts—the cool, humane, 
common-sense, moderate, liberal historian, always fertile in sugges- 
tive ideas drawn from his store of knowledge of the past. And the 
Toynbee who is Director of Studies for the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, and who is responsible for the long series of 
volumes on current international relations, writes continuously in 
the Anglo-American liberal tradition. So much so, in fact, that he 
has been twitted rather effectively by another expert in international 
affairs, Professor E. H. Carr, for his nationalistic English liberal 
prejudices.** The solutions which this Toynbee offers for our cur- 
rent difficulties have nothing of the messianic about them. For 
example: “What the world needs above all now is to get the issue 
of free enterprise versus socialism off its ideological pedestal, and 
to treat it, not as a matter of semi-religious faith and fanaticism, 
but as a common-sense practical question of trial and error.”* His 
little book, The Prospects of Western Civilization, published by the 
Columbia University Press in 1948, has more practical wisdom 
packed into its one hundred small pages than any other current 
volume of the kind with which I am acquainted. But it only brings 
in God in the last few pages and is very critical of the tactics 
ordinarily used by the religious in dealing with science. Its picture 
of the future of religion is of a kind of pluralism in which all the 
higher religions will flourish side by side, each appealing to its own 
particular kind of human temperament. 

Yet one fears that this liberal, sensible, this-worldly Toynbee is 
in danger of being crowded out by the other Toynbee, the apoca- 
lyptic other-worldly prophet. For the root weakness of Toynbee as 
an historian speaking to the modern world is that he is not deeply 
enough interested in our modern civilization. He does not love it as 
passionately as his master Thucydides loved Athens. 

Consider his treatment of the topics of Democracy and Industri- 
alism. Might Democracy not be considered as a creative response 
to a challenge in our modern world, as a really inspired effort to 
make the heritage of our civilization available to the common man, 
to give the common man an opportunity for something more than 
the mere mechanical “mimesis” of the “creative minority,” which 
is all that Toynbee finds in earlier civilizations? Why does he not 
develop this theme at length with his usual wealth of suggestive 
illustrations? I am afraid he would say that such a question only 


23See E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years’ Crisis 1919-1939 (London, 1939), chap. v. 
*4Civilization on Trial, 148. 
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reveals modern democratic hubris. His whole thought has become 
more and more dominated by the distinction between the élite and 
the masses; as he becomes more religious, the incapacity of the 
masses for any higher intellectual or spiritual life strikes him more 
and more emphatically. Why has it not occurred to him that 
Industrialism, by raising material standards of life, may also be 
making possible a higher intellectual and spiritual life for the great 
majority? Democracy and Industrialism—he usually capitalizes them 
thus—are to him, it seems, primarily impersonal titanic forces which 
have accentuated the tension of modern life and made it more 
difficult for us to solve our problems. He lacks sympathy with the 
secular ideals which our modern world inherited from the enlighten- 
ment of the eighteenth and the liberalism of the nineteenth 
centuries; and, lacking this essential sympathy, he is disqualified 
from making an adequate analysis of the strength and weakness of 
our civilization. 

Also, since it is now evident that, if our Western civilization is 
to survive, it will be under American leadership, one has to remark 
that Toynbee suffers from most of the parochial Englishman’s blind- 
ness to the United States. If there is any validity in his conception 
of “withdrawal and return,” in his picture of England withdrawing 
from Europe in the seventeenth century and returning later to give 
the world her creative response of parliamentary government, why 
has it not occurred to him also that the United States withdrew in 
1783 and may be returning now in a creative role? What seems to 
him the decadence and decline of the West may be only the transfer 


of power and leadership from England and Europe to North 
America.” 


25After I had written this paper I read, in the Listener of May 10, 1951, the 
following remarks of Professor E. H. Carr (they are in the first of six broadcasts 
over the B.B.C. on the subject of “The New Society” ) : 

“The idea that the pattern of history takes shape in the brain of the historian 
and is fashioned not only by the events he is describing but also by the world in 
which he is living, is supported by an overwhelming weight of evidence. . . . The 
idea of progress which inspired nineteenth-century systems and the idea of cyclical 
movement and decline which inspires most recent systems have been transparently 
derived not so much from a dispassionate analysis of the past as from the emotional 
impact of the current situation. . . . The deepening pessimism about the future of 
western civilisation which marks the successive volumes of Professor Toynbee’s Study 
of History reflects the increasing solicitude of the nineteen thirties about the weak- 
nesses and failures of British policy. Articulate human groups show a natural human 
inclination to attach universal significance to their own experiences. . . . If some 
groups within the orbit of western civilisation today are destined to decline, others 
of them may still provide pioneers having the energy and capacity to carry them 
forward along the road of fresh achievement; at any rate there is nothing in history 
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Above all, as I have said before, he has no sympathetic under- 
standing of the role of science in the West. It is science, permeating 
our whole way of life, which most fundamentally differentiates our 
modern world from the Graeco-Roman, and which equips it with 
institutions and ideas that give it a tough survival capacity com- 
pletely lacking in the Roman Empire. It is science as a way of 
seeking truth which binds together its devotees in a great inter- 
national world community. It is science which has called out the 
devotion and idealism of thousands of the best spirits of recent 
generations. These are considerations to which the religious Augus- 
tinian Toynbee tends to be blind. 

Thucydides’ History has remained as a ktema es aiei for all later 
generations because he was so profound a lover of his city. He 
believed that the Periclean democracy of Athens marked the highest 
point that human society had yet reached. But he was also acutely 
aware that a dynamic society like Athens will always live danger- 
ously, that its politics will always involve difficult choices and be 
entangled in subtle moral ambiguities, that the descent from the 
Funeral Oration to the Melian Dialogue may be a very quick one, 
that the conjunction of democracy and empire will always expose 
such a society to the possibility of the deepest corruption. So, 
because he loved his city so passionately and understood both her 
strength and her weakness so sympathetically, the austere prose of 
his dispassionate study of her fall still moves us as does the highest 
tragedy. Perhaps Toynbee, when he started on his task in 1914, was 
already, even if unconsciously, too strongly in reaction against the 
secularization of the opening twentieth century for it to be possible 
for him to be the Thucydides of our age. Thucydides also, let us 
remember, lived in an Age of the Sophists, but he was completely 
at home in it.*° At any rate, it is evident, long before he reaches the 
climax of his Study, that Toynbee has come to feel so estranged 
from so much of the inheritance of the recent centuries of our era 
that he is almost predestined for the role of Augustine. 

From Thucydides to Augustine. What a decline and fall for an 
historian! Yet it would be unfair to blame Toynbee alone for this. 
Most of the blame should be put upon his times. Our age is probably 


to prove that they cannot. Grandiose pronouncements of the judgment of history on 
civilisations or nations sometimes provide evidence only of the bankruptcy of the 
groups from which they emanate.” 

26For a recent illuminating study of Thucydides see John H. Finley, Jr., Thucydides 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1942). Toynbee’s own high admiration for Thucydides is shown 
by his moving account of the Athenian historian in volume III of his Study, pages 
287-96. “The response of Thucydides is a noble example of the tragic catharsis.” 
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incapable of producing a Thucydides, whereas, before it has come 
through its present phase of pessimism and defeatism, it will no 
doubt have thrown up a whole crop of Augustines. 

But this is a rather mean note on which to end, especially after 
a long paper of criticisms. For, whatever defects we may find in 
him, Toynbee is one of the men of genius of our age. And while I 
must join with the overwhelming majority of the guild of historians 
in declaring that any historian who becomes a system-maker is to 
be regarded with the deepest suspicion; that history cannot be 
made to answer the ultimate questions of existence; that an historian 
who sets out to be a metahistorian and to investigate sub specie 
temporis the mystery of the universe is attempting a project which 
is illegitimate for the historian; yet I must at the same time pay 
tribute to Toynbee’s unique qualities. His graceful style, his pro- 
fusion of colourful and stimulating metaphors and similes, his 
skilful use of myth and poetry, philosophy and religion, to throw 
light on the past experience of man in society, all this has reminded 
us once more that Clio is a Muse and not merely a pedestrian, 
statistical, social scientist. And even if he is a system-maker, his in- 
sight is so much more profound and his imagination so much more 
lively than the insight and imagination of those shallow pompous 
pontificators, the sociological and anthropological pundits who do 
most of the intellectual system-making on this continent, that there 
is no comparison between him and them. If he will only return to 
being an historian, we can all agree that he enlightens our minds 
and lifts up our hearts. 


SoME Books AND ARTICLES ON TOYNBEE 


There has, of course, been an immense amount of writing about Toynbee’s 
theories of history and about the Christian interpretation of history, and to 
make anything like a complete bibliography would be a formidable task. I 
have found the following books and articles suggestive and useful. 


Books 


Joun Barut, The Belief in Progress (London, 1950). 

Hersert ButterFicD, Christianity and History (London, 1949). 

R. G. Cottincwoop, The Idea of History (London, 1946). 

REINHOLD Niesunr, Faith and History (New York, 1949). 

Karu Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies (Princeton, 1950). 

G. J. Renter, History, Its Purpose and Method (London, 1950). 

ARNOLD ToynBEE, Preter Gey, and Pitrrm A. Soroxty, The Pattern of the 
Past: Can We Determine It? (Boston, 1949). This contains the text of 
a discussion over the B.B.C. between Toynbee and Geyl, and of articles 
by Geyl and Sorokin. 
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Articles 

CuarLes A. Bearp, Review of A Study of History, vols. I-III, American 
Historical Review, XL (2), Jan., 1935, 307-9. 

Review of A Study of History, vols. IV-VI, ibid., XLV (3), April, 1940, 





336-40. 

ALAN Buttock, “The Historian’s Purpose: History and Metahistory,” History 
Today, I (2), Feb., 1951, 5-11. 

E. H. Carr, “The New Society,” Listener, XLV (1158), May 10, 1951, 747-50; 
XLV (1163), June 14, 1951, 959-62. 

Ricuarp V. Cuase, “History vs. the City of God,” Partisan Review, XI (1), 
winter, 1944, 45-55. 

“Toynbee: The Historian as Artist,” American Scholar, XVI (3), 
summer, 1947, 268-82. 

R. H. S. Crossman, Review of Somervell abridgment of A Study of History, 
New Statesman and Nation, XXXIII (835), March 8, 1947, 157. 

CHRISTOPHER Dawson, “The Problem of Metahistory,” History Today, I (6), 
June, 1951, 9-12. 

H. N. Frye, “Toynbee and Spengler,” Canadian Forum, XXVII (319), Aug., 
1947, 111-13. 

PrereR Gey, “Prophets of Woe,” Virginia Quarterly Review, XXVI (4), 
autumn, 1950, 587-602. 

“Toynbee’s System of Civilizations,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
IX (9), Jan., 1948, 93-124.° 

Oscar HANDLIN, “Toynbee: In the Dark Backward,” Partisan Review, XIV 
(4), July, 1947, 371-9. 

GranviL_e Hicks, “Arnold Toynbee, the Boldest Historian,” Harper's Maga- 
zine, CXCIV (1161), Feb., 1947, 116-24. 

CuRIsTOPHER Hitt, “Time and Mr. Toynbee,” Modern Quarterly, n.s. II (4), 
autumn, 1947, 290-307. 

Erich Kanier, “Theology of Progress” (a review of Civilization on Trial), 
Nation, CLXVI (25), June 19, 1948, 694-5. 

P. KecskeMEtT!I, “Timeless History,” Modern Review, I (4), June, 1947, 
308-13. 

KENNETH Scotr Latourette, “The Christian Understanding of History,” 
American Historical Review, LIV (2), Jan., 1949, 259-76. 

Owen Lattimore, “Toynbee and Spengler.” Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXI (4), 
April, 1948, 104-5. 

Garrett MAtTTINGLy, Review of Civilization on Trial, Journal of Modern 
History, XXI (4), Dec., 1949, 360-1. 

L. B. Namier, Review of Civilization on Trial, Commentary, VII (4), April, 
1949, 398-402. 

Pitrrmm A. Soroxin, “Toynbee’s Philosophy of History,” Journal of Modern 
History, XII (3), Sept., 1940, 374-87.° 

Lynn THorNDIKE, Review of A Study of History, vols. I-III, Journal of Modern 
History, VII (3), Sept., 1935, 315-17. 

C. Trinxaus, “Toynbee against History,” Science and Society, XII (2), 
spring, 1948, 218-39. 


*Reprinted in the volume The Pattern of the Past noted above. 



















































THE NINTH CRUSADE 


LEOPOLD LAMONTAGNE 





T is generally accepted that the last Crusade was the Eighth, 
that which was disbanded at Carthage by Louis IX of France in 
1270. But history makes a serious omission in not mentioning a 

later Crusade which went from Canada to Rome in 1868 and which 

was ended in 1870. 

Why, then, do historians not officially call the first Canadian 
military expedition overseas, “the Ninth Crusade”? It is certainly 
not for want of clues. It had the same rallying call: “Deus volt.” 
The same spirit of adventure led these young men to remote and 
unknown lands. The same unselfishness moved them to pay for their 
dress, their equipment, their transportation, and their maintenance 
during their service. The same deep religious faith impelled these 
martial pilgrims to go, in the one case, to Jerusalem for the pro- 
tection of the Holy Sepulchre, in the second case to Rome for the 
defence of the Holy See. Even the characters of individuals have 
some similitude. So many preachers like Mgr Bourget and Mgr 
Lafléche eloquently proclaimed the “sacred cause” that it is difficult 
to select one of them for comparison with Peter the Hermit. But it 
is easy to find among the Canadian Crusaders a resemblance to 
Walter the Penniless, a nobleman with more courage than wealth. 
Furthermore, the First Crusade was at first commanded by a cleric, 
Bishop Adhemar of Puy; the Canadian one was under the orders of 
Canon Moreau, a chaplain who had the rank of a battalion com- 
mander. We can compare Captain Taillefer, a giant with a black 
flowing beard who led our knights overseas, with Godfrey de 
Bouillon. We might even put the chroniclers of the ancient Crusades, 
Villehardouin and Joinville, beside Canon Edmond Moreau who left 
us with an account significantly entitled “Our Crusaders.” Thus the 
spirit of the movement and the individuals who took part in it are 
very like those of the medieval Crusades; but there would be an 
interval of 600 years between the Eighth and the Ninth Crusades; 
and, above all, that special medieval atmosphere, panoplies, horses, 
and bondsmen, would be lacking. 


1Edmond Moreau, Nos Croisés (Montreal, 1871); The Crusader, bulletin pub- 
lished by the pontifical Zouaves of England. 
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While waiting for the historians to change the name of the 
expedition of the Canadian Zouaves to Italy, let us give a brief out- 
line of their contribution to the defence of the Papal States when the 
latter were attacked by the armies of Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel.’ 
After nine Canadians had gone individually, the first contingent, 
recruited by a lay organization created by the Bishop of Montreal, 
the Canadian Committee for Pontifical Zouaves, left Montreal on 
February 19, 1868. One hundred and thirty-five well-educated young 
men of good social position went by way of the United States, 
England, and France and, taking ship from Marseilles, arrived in 
Rome on March 10. There they officially joined the Pontifical Army 
and were assigned to Lieutenant Colonel de Charette’s regiment in 
the Zouave Corps. They immediately entered upon a very hard 
course of training. 

During their service in Italy from 1868 to 1870, the approximately 
400 Canadians* who eventually arrived took part in the victory of 
Mentana, in hunting brigands in the Villetri mountains, in the retreat 
of Viterbe, and finally in the battle of Rome. But we must avoid 
blowing the trumpets too much for these gallant knights lest we give 
a wrong impression. Their actual participation in war was small. 
Yet it can be said that the Zouaves were well trained, had superb 
morale and indomitable hearts, even though they had little oppor- 
tunity for showing their war-like qualities. They cannot be blamed 
if the Pope decided to offer only a symbolic resistance and sur- 
rendered the city after a battle which lasted only a few hours. Pius 
IX was not Julius IT. 

This very short summary of the expedition enables us to discuss 
the way in which the dispatch overseas of the first Canadian expedi- 
tionary corps affected our national life and our international rela- 


2For a description of recruiting and service of Canadian Pontifical Zouaves in 
Italy, see my “Habits gris et chemise rouge” in Canadian Historical Association, Report, 
1950, 20-9; see also B. M. Corrigan, “Canadian Crusaders,” Queen’s Quarterly, 
XLVII, 1940, 77-88. 


Movement of Canadian Zouave troops was established as follows: 


Detachment Date of departure ( Montreal) Strength 
Ist Feb. 19, 1868 135 
2nd May 14, 1868 22 
8rd May 23, 1868 28 
4th June 25, 1868 48 
5th Sept. 30, 1869 95 
6th Aug. 18, 1870 38 
7th (turned back at Brest) Sept. 1, 1870 115 

Men who left separately 24 


Total 505 
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tions. As in the case of the three subsequent Canadian expeditionary 
corps, the recruiting problem caused among ordinary citizens, and 
even among the leaders of the movement, certain attitudes which 
it will be of interest to examine. Of course, in this case, the opposition 
to participation did not come from the French and Catholic part of 
the Canadian population. It is true that the Quebec wing of the 
Liberal press, through its mouthpieces Le Pays and, more especially, 
La Lanterne (published by a former Garibaldian, Arthur Buies), 
led a pretty violent campaign against the Zouaves. “Is it the Italian 
patriots who want to destroy the Canadian Zouaves or the Canadian 
Zouaves who want to destroy the Italian patriots?” asked Buies.* On 
another occasion, commenting on a visit by the Pope to his army, 
Buies wrote in ridicule: “Undoubtedly, the presence of the Pope in 
camps must modify military behaviour favourably. Two officers 
meeting each other in the morning will no longer say ‘Let’s go and 
have an absinthe’, or “Would you join me in a beer?’ One will say 
to the other: “Let's go and kiss the Pope’s toe. I will stand treat.’ ”* 
But, throughout such silly pamphleteers’ jokes, one can detect the 
main argument of liberalism, namely that the young Canadians who 
were being called Crusaders were going to protect a Government 
unable to maintain itself against the reprobation of the civilized 
world.® Le Pays, although it had a better sense of proportion, also 
gave room to articles openly hostile to the Zouave movement, one of 
the best examples of which is this sally by a Paris correspondent: 
“I have learned that a troop of 150 of your fellow-countrymen 
crossed France a few days ago to join the pontifical army. . . . So 
there will be everything in that army which cannot do without 
French guards . . .? Everything . . . except Italians!” 

Among English-Canadian newspapers which opposed the expedi- 
tion were the Witness of Montreal and the Mail of Toronto. The emo- 
tions aroused then were long lasting. At least twenty-five years after 
the expeditionary corps came back, Major General Herbert, General 
Officer commanding the Canadian militia, a Protestant and an Eng- 
lishman, addressing the officers and men of the 65th Regiment of 
Montreal in 1894 dared to say: “Do not forget that you belong to the 
same race as your brave countrymen who belonged to the Regiment of 
Pontifical Zouaves, the crusaders of the nineteenth Century.” The 
flames of passion flared up again. The Witness* and the Toronto 


4Arthur Buies, La Lanterne ( Montreal, 1884), 14. 
5Ibid., 48. ®Ibid., 150. 
7Le Pays ( Montreal), March 31, 1868. ®May 10, 1894. 
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Mail’ demanded the recall of the general and repeated arguments 
which had been first expressed in 1868: “The Italian people fought 
for liberty against despotism”; “British subjects are not allowed to 
fight against a friendly power,” and so on. These attacks were serious 
and were promptly and vigorously countered. An Irishman, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel George Hughes,’® Recorder de Montigny, who had 
been the first Pontifical Zouave, Gustave Drolet,’* and many others 
stood once more in the breach. Grounding their answers on solid 
evidence they claimed that the temporal government of the Pope 
was far from being despotic and that Garibaldi, the head of the 
revolutionary movement, had not been recognized as a friendly 
power by Her Majesty's Government. They showed that Queen 
Victoria herself had not taken notice of the departure of more than 
1,000 of her subjects from the British Isles, who had volunteered 
to serve in the army of the head of the Roman church. It was also 
a well-known fact that Her Majesty's Government went so far as to 
offer its protection to the Pope and actually sent a war vessel to the 
port of Civitta Vecchia to take him in safety to Malta. The Governor 
of that island had been ordered “to greet the Sovereign Pontiff in 
the Knight’s Palace with the same honours as the Queen in person.” 
Then the dispute subsided. 

The exchange of opinions between ultramontanes and liberals, 
and between French and English Canadians, was really only a paper 
war, a journalists’ quarrel. It never degenerated into a serious appeal 
to racial or religious prejudices even in 1868. This was probably 
because enlistment had been limited to the province of Quebec 
and Ontario was completely kept out of it. The Bishop of Toronto, 
Mgr Lynch, had been cautiously discreet. “Many of my youngsters,” 
he said, “came to me and implored me with tears in their eyes to 
let them go to Rome. Very peculiar and exceptional reasons pre- 
vented me from encouraging their generosity.”* It is possible to 
accuse the Bishop of over-cautiousness for not granting permission 
to these volunteers, but his action may have saved the country from 
the bitter struggles which attended the recruiting of the three sub- 
sequent expeditionary corps. 

Even in the province of Quebec, ultramontane opinion was itself 
divided, and the need for dispatching men to fight for the Pope was 


May 8, 10, 12, 14, 1894. 

10.a Minerve (Montreal), May 7, 12, 1894. 

11Gustave Drolet, Zouaviana ( Montreal, 1898), 410. 

12Bulletin de TUnion Allet ( Montreal), Sept., 1881. 

13De Bellefeuille, Le Canada et les Zouaves pontificaux (Montreal, 1868), 216. 
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questioned. Some put forward the argument that the Pope had not 
asked for men; all that he wanted was financial aid. It would be 
better, then, to send him money to pay for the equipment and trans- 
portation of the recruits to Rome. Others claimed that Garibaldi 
would take Rome before the young Canadian recruits were trained 
and ready to fight. However, the Bishop of Montreal, Mgr Bourget, 
was not the man to surrender to such mundane arguments. He wrote 
to his friend Mgr Desautels, who was then in Rome, and asked him 
to find out what the Roman authorities thought about the matter. 
Their answer favoured the dispatch of troops and brought round 
many well-disposed persons, but not the recalcitrants of the Institut 
Canadien of Montreal. At a meeting of the Institut in December, 
1867, the following question was discussed: “Should a government 
allow the enlistment of its citizens to sustain the wars of a foreign 
power?” The vote taken on the motion was against sending troops 
susan Those who were opposed were not numerous but they 
constituted the nucleus of the newly formed Liberal party and their 
discussion of this question indicated that public opinion was not 
fully lined up behind the Zouaves and that the problem had now 
reached a national level. 

Parliament was induced to discuss the participation of Canadians 
in an Italian war by a question in the House. On March 31, 1868, 
more than a month after the departure of the first contingent, the 
representative for Leeds, Ontario, Mr. Ford Jones, asked the Minister 
of Militia and Defence if he would exact from the young men edu- 
cated in our military schools (created in 1865) a guarantee that they 
would not leave the country to go and serve abroad. The question 
was direct and the Minister, Sir George Etienne Cartier, could not 
easily evade it. But with the cunning of an old fox he recalled that 
50,000 Canadians had fought in the War of Secession; and he com- 
pared the Garibaldians with the Fenians who were still giving 
trouble on the Canadian border. Hence, the graduates of the military 
schools could still go to fight where they wished. The attempt to 
prevent Canadians from enlisting in a foreign army was later revived 
in 1875 when a rumour was widely circulated that the Pope was 
going to make an appeal to all Catholics to come and deliver him. 
A bill to prevent Canadians from going out of the country to fight 
for foreign powers went through the first and second reading’* but 


14Le Pays, Dec. 28, 1867. 
15Débats de la Chambre des Communes, March 31, 1868. 
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was dropped before the third because of the strong protest of the 
Catholic press. 

Another interesting political development of the Zouave move- 
ment is the petition addressed to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in 
which 100,000 Canadian signatories implored the Queen “in the 
name of justice, liberty, property, order and the rights of man, to 
act as an ambassador to the European powers to have restored to the 
Pope the sovereignty of Rome and of the provinces of which he has 
been violently and unjustly despoiled.”*’ It would be interesting to 
know the reaction of the British Government to that powerful con- 
cert of Canadian voices. 

Besides these theoretical debates a more practical and impor- 
tant problem was raised, namely the financing of the expedition. 
The federal treasury was certainly not going to endorse the 
clothing, equipping, transporting, and maintaining of denomi- 
national troops. However Mgr Bourget did not worry. In 1868 he 
organized three collections in his diocese and each time he asked 
the faithful in his flock to give ten cents each. As a result, $100,000 
was collected. Moreover, parents were invited to urge their children 
to sacrifice what they used to receive as gifts, games, fine garments, 
and so on.’* And there were at least five other dioceses! If, as the 
Bishop of Montreal said, the maintenance of a soldier cost about 
$100 a year, the Montreal diocese alone could take care of 1,000 
men. Although very ambitious, the scheme was successful. In the 
Montreal diocese, in ten months, $20,000 was collected and, in the 
whole province, for the first 232 Zouaves enlisted, an amount of 
$30,533 was available, that is $7,333 more than the money required." 
The next year, in April, 1869, when he arrived in Rome, the Bishop 


'7Mandements, lettres pastorales, circulaires et autres documents publiés dans 
le diocése de Montréal, depuis son érection (Montreal, 1869-1919), VI, 154, and 
Mandements, . . . des Evéques de Québec (Quebec, 1887-1912), IV, 759-60. 

18Mandements ( Montreal), V, 290, 356. 


19De Bellefeuille, Le Canada et les Zouaves pontificaux, 241. The following table 
shows the amount subscribed by each diocese by October 10, 1868, with the number 
of recruits and the estimated cost of their maintenance: 


Diocese Money Men Cost 
Montreal $19,576 107 $10,700 
Quebec 3,640 44 4,400 
Saint-Hyacinthe 2,651 34 3,400 
Trois-Rivieres 3,289 37 3,700 
Rimouski 640 6 600 
Ottawa 617 4 400 
Cape Breton 120 


$30,533 "232 $23,200 
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of Montreal presented the Holy Father with a gift of 51,000 francs 
(more than $10,000). 

However, in 1870, the Bishop being still in Rome, the generosity 
of his diocesans seemed to have fallen off, if we are to believe the 
chaplain, Canon Moreau, who would have liked at that time to 
organize another contingent. He appears to have been short of 
money and he tried to stir up the zeal of the Canadian Committee 
for Pontifical Zouaves: “To succeed, we have only to pull with other 
dioceses and to march at the same time on different places: Quebec, 
Three-Rivers, Saint-Hyacinthe, Rimouski and Montreal . . .; each one 
banging the big drum in his community, each one using his own 
newspapers, we should be able again to collect the money required 
for about a hundred men.””° 

Even if this subscription campaign failed, the little chaplain was 
not at a loss. Many times he benefited from the generosity of the 
French Committee for Pontifical Zouaves,” and on this occasion 
even went to Paris to speed up proceedings. He intended to ask for 
20,000 to 25,000 francs for 100 men and, apparently, he obtained 
at least that amount for he immediately went to Canada and re- 
cruited 115 men, his seventh and last detachment. Thus it may be 
said that although during the most difficult periods money was 
sometimes scarce it was never lacking, and the Zouaves could com- 
pare their conditions favourably with those troops from other 
countries: “We have all we need . . . even have comforts. Our lot is 
envied by all military groups in Rome.”” 

On the other hand, although there was no initial recruiting diffi- 
culty, the reinforcement problem at times caused the leaders to be 
anxious despite Drolet’s exaggeration: “When the Committee called 
for one hundred men, one thousand used to present themselves, 
ready to go.”** It is known that the response was generous, but that 
it was far from being general can be inferred from what Mgr 
Bourget and Canon Moreau had to say on the subject. 


20Zouave Papers, Chateau Ramezay, Montreal, Moreau to Larocque, May 11, 1870. 

21The French Committee for Pontifical Zouaves financed the transportation of the 
Canadian troops from Le Havre to Rome, and from Rome to Le Havre on their 
return trip. Furthermore, on at least one occasion, General Kansler, Deputy Minister 
for the Pontifical Army, wrote to M. Keller, president of the French Committee, to 
ask for money to get more Canadian men. Ibid., Kansler to Keller, July 4, 1870. 

22Address given to Chevalier de Bellefeuille by Zouaves upon his visit in Rome, 
Dec. 22, 1869. 

23Bulletin de [Union Allet, Aug. 25, 1873. He made a similar statement in his 
book Zouaviana: “. . . almost ten thousand young men requested to join the expedi- 
tion” (p. 415). 
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The Bishop of Montreal, when he arrived in Rome in 1869, 
learned that he must give up his hope of keeping the Canadians in 
a distinct unit, and instead have them scattered in the various 
companies of the Corps of the Pontifical Zouaves; moreover, during 
these discussions with the military authorities in Rome, he was 
asked for reinforcements. “When . . . we arrived in Rome, we were 
urged to send more Canadian volunteers.”** 

But who asked for those volunteers? Although it is certain that 
the Pope looked with a heart full of gratitude upon the dispatch of 
troops from America,” it is unlikely that he himself made a direct 
call for Canadian help to the Bishop of Montreal. At least there 
exists no record to that effect. The same cannot be said for the 
Deputy Minister for the Pontifical Army, General Kansler, who, as 
we have seen, asked for money from the French Committee for 
Zouaves in order to obtain more Canadian soldiers, who were, as 
he put it, “already proven in the army and on whose account we 
have nothing but praise.”** Mgr Bourget must also have met Colonel 
Allet, the Commandant of the Zouaves Corps, and he most certainly 
talked with Lieutenant Colonel de Charette. All these superior 
officers were undoubtedly more than satisfied with the well-dis- 
ciplined, well-mannered, and reliable soldiers from Canada;*" they 
would certainly have accepted a greater number of them in their 
units and it would not to be surprising if they expressed their feel- 
ings to the Bishop of Montreal. Nevertheless it is not impossible 
that their zeal was exceeded by the eagerness of Canon Moreau, 
the young Canadian chaplain who ranked as a battalion commander 
and who therefore attended most important meetings. There was 
more than one reason inducing him to make earnest efforts to 
obtain reinforcements. The Zouaves were his men; he was in Rome 
because of them. If he wanted to keep up his prestige with Roman 
authorities he had to maintain the Canadian corps to a size that was 
in accordance with his rank. Although operating behind the scenes 
the padre was certainly the most active recruiting officer of the 
Canadian Zouaves. 

The first authorities to approach were, of course, the Canadian 
bishops. It is apparent that the padre met Mgr Bourget and two 
other bishops in Rome; it is also probable that he tried to obtain 
more Canadian volunteers. However, the bishops were not all as 

24Mandements ( Montreal), V, 481. 

2°Moreau, Nos Croisés, 179. 

**Zouave Papers, Kansler to Keller, July 4, 1870. 

“7De Bellefeuille, Le Canada et les Zouaves pontificaux, 202. 
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well disposed toward Rome as Mgr Bourget; the padre often had 
to stir up their zeal and even then their answers were not always 
enthusiastic: “Mgr of Montreal,” he wrote, “is ready to leave it to 
us in his diocese; Mgr Lafléche (Three Rivers) will write to get 
financial help and Mgr of Saint-Hyacinthe will let me know in a 
couple of days what he intends to do.”** 

To ask is not to receive and for the chaplain, the problem of 
reinforcements was not readily solved. The Canadian churchmen 
had agreed to support the expeditionary corps up to a strength of 
250; but the padre had to find the men. It was not always easy. First 
of all, a mistake was made when recruits were enlisted, not for the 
duration of the conflict, but for two years only. So, in March, 1870, 
on the eve of the great republican assault against Rome, a crucial 
moment, those laboriously trained troops were due to go back home 
without even having fought. The padre tried by all possible means 
to have them re-enlist; but he did not always succeed. Two years 
of waiting had seemed very long to many of these active young men. 
Out of the first contingent of 135 men, he retained only 40. As later 
contingents were not numerous, the number of Canadian Zouaves 
by that time had decreased to a mere 60 men and the padre was 
far from havi ing his 250 men, his approved establishment. In June, 
he complained bitterly to the ex-Zouave Larocque, the treasurer of 
the Montreal Committee: “. . . I begin to be ashamed to see my 
decreasing troops. Some of our bishops give our Zouaves some 
advice that I do not like; they are disposed to send our young men 
back after their two years’ service and once their opinion is known 
in the Canadian ranks many decide to return home; I complain 
about it. . There are also some parents who write impossible 
letters to their children trying to induce them to come back home.” 
The battalion commander had indeed a very difficult task since to 
keep his Zouaves he had to fight even against bishops and parents. 
Although recruiting and financing were not insurmountable prob- 
lems, the Canadian corps was never up to its strength of 250 men 
and the padre had to accept money from a foreign country to enlist 
more Canadians in the army of a foreign power. Fortunately his 
dealings were kept secret and so did not trouble the national unity 
of the young Confederation. 

The Zouave movement in general, being a controversial matter, 
brought about discussions, articles, speeches, pamphlets, and books 
which stimulated intellectual life in French Canada. Pulpit oratory 


28Zouave Papers, Moreau to Larocque, May 11, 1870. 
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found in the Zouaves, the defenders of the Pope, wonderful models 
of abnegation and of Christian faith. Even civilian panegyrists, for 
instance Routhier and Chauveau, never missed a chance, especially 
on St. John the Baptist’s day, of remembering their civic virtues. 
Without taking into account all of the hundreds of articles written 
by or about the Zouaves, Canadian journalism owes to the Zouaves 
a periodical of high standard, Le Bulletin de [Union Allet, which 
was published in Montreal between 1874 and 1882. Once a month 
the editors tried to stir up veterans’ enthusiasm, recalling to them 
old memories and defending with the pen the temporal power of 
the Pope which they had once protected with their swords. Furth- 
more, a two-act play, Le Zouave pontifical, was added to Canadian 
drama. History will also record a series of books and booklets the 
most important of which are: Abbé Moreau, Nos Croisés; E. de 
Bellefeuille, Le Canada et les Zouaves pontificaux; Gustave Drolet, 
Zouaviana; C. E. Rouleau, Souvenirs d'un Zouave pontifical. There 
were many others. Lastly, in a more general sense, the Crusaders 
certainly made a contribution in raising the intellectual tastes of 
their countrymen. Like Charles VIII's soldiers, they brought back 
from Italy a score of artistic souvenirs and at least one of their 
number, after having admired the works of Michelangelo, said to 
himself: “I also will be a sculptor.” The man in question is our great 
artist, Philippe Hébert.*° 

The Zouaves left a mark not only in arts but also in their re- 
spective professional fields. Most of them had received academic 
training; half of them had had a classical course. So, on their return 
to civilian life, about ten went back to their seminarian’s soutane; 
twelve went back to the bar; many others, having completed their 
university training, became lawyers or doctors. But, like Cincinnatus 
whom they had learnt to know better under the walls of Rome, a 
good score more of those young warriors returning from the battle- 
fields went back to their ploughs, and, as they were so intimately 
united, they started a joint colonization enterprise, a kind of a 
Veterans’ Land Act settlement. We have to remember that they 
came back in a period of economic crisis when emigration to the 
United States was absorbing an alarming proportion of our popu- 
lation.** During the spring of 1871, a few months after their return, 


30Hébert was awarded a medal at the World Exhibition, Paris, 1889. One of his 
main works is the Bourget monument, Montreal. 

31The United States census of 1870 estimated that 500,000 inhabitants of the 
United States had been born in British North America. See Annales de la Société 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste, IV, 442. 
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the Zouaves made their own attempt to check that calamity by 
founding, on the shores of Lake Megantic, the settlement of Piopolis, 
“the Town of Pius.” Three years later, there were more than three 
hundred people in the parish which is now called Saint-Zenon, 
Frontenac county, Quebec. Among the Zouaves themselves, out of 
227 personal cards available, there were found only twenty-three 
emigrants to the United States, that is not even 10 per cent, which 
is not high if we consider that their trip to Europe must have 
developed among those young men a taste for adventure. 

The emigration of a few Zouaves was more than balanced by 
the immigrants who were attracted to this country as a direct result 
of their romantic passage through the United States, England, 
France, Italy, as well as of their sojourn in Roman camps along with 
20,000 other soldiers who had come from all parts of the world. They 
did much to raise the esteem of Canada in Europe. That is why 
the ex-Zouave Gustave Drolet, one of the first to go, could proclaim 
proudly: “The Zouaves have contributed to draw into the province 
of Quebec a sound, law-abiding and religious European immigration 
more than any special agent sent by the Government in the last four 
years and more than the thousand booming pamphlets distributed 
in Europe.”** It is hard to verify such a statement for “in the last 
four years” means in this case “since 1869” and the first national 
census was held only in 1871. Nevertheless, we know for instance 
that the numbers of French and Italians in Canada increased from 
2,908 and 218 respectively in 1871 to 4,389 and 777 ten years later.** 
But it is impossible to segregate the immigrants who came to Canada 
after having read the official pamphlets from those who crossed the 
ocean to live in that rich and friendly country about which they had 
heard so much from the Canadian Zouaves. We can only accept 
M. Drolet’s declaration and conclude from it that, in general, the 
Zouaves did something to check Canadian emigration to the United 
States and that they encouraged immigration from Europe. 

Some of the Zouaves having no taste for agriculture or other 
civilian ways of life preferred to keep their swords. The Zouave 
Adolphe Martin, of the fourth detachment, was unwilling to 
abandon his French comrades and so went with them to defend their 
country against Bismarck’s armies. In a French hospital he died of 
wounds received at Patay. Then, Lieutenant Murray, the third 
Canadian Zouave, unable to defend the Pope any longer, offered his 
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sword to Charles VII, king of Catholic Spain, who was fighting a 
rebellion. Promoted to captain, he fell under the walls of Manrése 
on February 6, 1874. A peculiar character among those paladins 
was Charles Paquet, a giant who did not easily change his mind, 
especially when the Pope was in question. “I am devoting my life 
to the Papacy,” said he. “Whether the enemies of the Church take it 
violently or I spend it obscurely in waiting-rooms, gardens or courts, 
my wishes will be gratified.”** Being one of those vanquished soldiers 
who marched through the streets of Rome under the insults of the 
republicans, he vowed that he would come back to guard the 
majestic prisoner. In 1877, his offer of service was accepted and, uni- 
formed as a pontifical guardsman, he protected for fifteen years more 
the spiritual leader of Catholic Christendom. During leisure time 
left by his service and studies, he used to teach to his comrades some 
typical Canadian games “like hot cockles, jambette, etc. They par- 
ticularly enjoyed jambette.”** And Paquet at Rome served as a 
kind of liaison or intelligence officer ready to send word to former 
Zouaves in Canada that their services were again needed to defend 
the Pope. 

However, while looking toward Rome as their next stopping- 
place, the Zouaves did not remain at the “Order arms” in the stead- 
fast immobility of waiting soldiers; when Canada needed them, she 
found them on the first battle line. Padre Moreau states that the 90 
Zouaves of the first detachment who came back home at the end of 
their service offered to go and fight the Fenians without pay and 
were even willing to buy their equipment.** Although the Fenian 
raids were not resumed, some of the Zouaves did take part in the Red 
River Expedition in 1870; among General Wolseley’s officers we find 
at least the names of three Zouaves: Joseph Taillefer, Charles de 
Cazes, and Herman Martineau. More of them went with the North- 
west Expedition in 1885. The commanding officer of the 65th Regi- 
ment, Lieutenant Colonel Hughes, was an ex-Zouave; so were many 
of his officers, including Captains Larocque, Garneau, and Chagnon, 
who all fought bravely at La Butte aux Francais. Still in connection 
with their participation in Canadian military life, it may be men- 
tioned that in the reserve army of those days, out of 227 names re- 
ported, 8 captains, 8 lieutenants and 21 non-commissioned officers 
and men were former Zouaves. Finally, many others enlisted in 


°4Bulletin de [Union Allet, May 25, 1876, 96. 
®*5Tbid., Nov. 25, 1880, 31. 
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extra-military organizations, the North West Mounted Police for 
instance, which included one captain, one assistant surgeon, and at 
least four constables who had been Zouaves. 

As we have seen, the Zouaves not only disturbed Canadian 
journalistic and political opinion but also playe ed an important role 
in our religious, intellectual, and military life. However, the com- 
motion caused by the movement was hardly felt in Canada outside 
the province of Quebec and was almost restricted to the vicinity of 
Montreal. What was the effect outside Canada? Those grey and red 
tunics which travelled in small or large groups across different 
countries left in their wake the name of Canada. Moreover, during 
their two years’ service, they fraternized with people from the United 
States, England, France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and even from 
Africa. It may be of interest to know what impression the Canadians 
left among their hosts and comrades. 

First, let us follow their peregrinations. In New York the first 
contingent was greeted at St. Francis College whose walls, for once, 
resounded with French songs and hymns. When they came out of 
St. Peters church where they attended mass, “more than one 
Zouave,” wrote a chronicler “was kissed on both cheeks by pious 
ladies.”*’ It may then be said that they made a good impression and 
that the American reception was warm enough. But it was especially 
in France that the passage of the Canadians excited the population 
and roused all kinds of comments in Ultramontane and Liberal 
newspapers. In Paris, Louis Veuillot, the head of the ultramontane 
press, in his paper L’Univers hastened to greet them as “a troop of 
Crusaders.”** L’Union de Paris recorded with a touch of amazement 
that Canadians answered in a very good French and with a perfect 
courtesy to any questions they were asked.** From singe they went 
to Lyons where they were acclaimed as liberators. A group of 
several ladies, headed by the Marchioness de Laqueuille, presented 
them with an enormous bouquet, “five feet and a half in circumfer- 
ence. *° It was also in Lyons that the poet Victor de Laprade wrote 
in their honour a famous ode: 


“Allez votre chemin, Francais du nouveau monde! 
Race de nos aieux tout-a-coup ranimée, 


87De Bellefeuille, Le Canada et les Zouaves pontificaux, 149. 
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Allez, laissant chez nous une trace féconde, 

Offrir un noble sang au Dieu que vous aimez.” 
The same ardour was shown in Marseilles and the same greetings 
were extended to these Frenchmen from another country and an- 
other century. The Liberal press on its side sounded a note which 
was, if not discordant, certainly dissonant. In short, it queried why 
the Canadians should go to Rome while Frenchmen were unwanted 
there. Had Canada no work for those young men? 

But, on the whole, our Zouaves experienced in France as blazing 
a triumph as that of the sailors of La Capricieuse in Canada, about 
fifteen years before, with this difference, that Commander de 
Belvéze, back in his country, had for political reasons to cool the 
excitement aroused by that visit, while the Zouaves made the most 
of their friendly experiences when passing through their mother 
country. Their visit did not merely lead to a report to their fellow- 
countrymen but the actual presence of some hundred French 
Canadians, witnessed by thousands and thousands of persons, 
opened the eyes and ears of their cousins who had nearly forgotten 
that lost colony, at the other end of the world. These ambassadors 
corrected all misconceptions directly. “We must confess it,” wrote 
one of them, “to the shame of our French and Belgian friends, our 
arrival in Rome was feared by some of them who were afraid of 
not being able to find interpreters to understand our language.”*’ 
Colonel de Charette, their first French commander, exulted when 
he learned that his Canadian recruits spoke genuine French. 

No better informed about our civilization were the Italians. 
There were republican papers which thought that our countrymen 
were only a “flock of unfortunate peasants who, starving in their 
country, came to Rome to get a good pay.”** Again, what can be 
said about that ignorant person who dared to speak of Canadians as 
“people who come from a country where they worship the sun,”** or 
of that fanatic who aimed at the commandant of the first contingent 
a supreme insult by calling him a “Canadian bear”? 

British people knew better. At Liverpool, where they came 
ashore on their return trip, the Zouaves were greeted as heroes and 
saints; they were billeted for four days with English families, and, 
according to one of the group, they were not numerous enough to 
satisfy everybody.** Another one related in connection with that 

*1Gustave Drolet, Zouaviana, 43. 

42a Voix du Golfe (Rimouski weekly), Aug. 4, 1869. 


*3Bulletin de TUnion Allet, Feb. 24, 1877, 55. 
44Tbid., March 24, 1877, 69. 
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same visit that “very often a new kind of ovation, a bit too ardent, 
put us in extreme unease. . . . Women kissed our hands and some 
of them even carried their devotion and zeal to the point of pre- 
senting their beads for us <o bless them. . .. The Orphanage Brothers’ 
band was marching with us playing “Vive la Canadienne.” Ah! 
what a wonderful day!” Who still dares to talk about British im- 
passivity! 

In the same way, their stay in Roman camps was profitable 
publicity for our young country. The military authorities wanted to 
disperse them in various companies of the Zouave Regiment in 
order that, as they put it, the Canadians might influence the conduct 
of their comrades by their courage, their discipline, and their good 
dispositions. Almost 400 of them served side by side with English, 
French, Belgian, and Dutch companions. In their section, in their 
barracks, and for short periods on battlefields they lived with the 
cream of European youth. They were even in high favour with His 
Royal Highness, the Infante of Spain, Don Alphonse of Bourbon, 
Don Carlo’s son, who, a mere recruit, arrived at Corporal Drolet’s 
company, with his governor, his doctor, and his secretary. They had 
to call him Monsignor! Evidently, even if he were a private he was 
not on all fatigue parties! 

In close contact with all these people, the Canadian ambassadors 
made very cheap, but yet very effective, propaganda for their 
country. Back in their homes, the former comrades talked about 
Canadians who were temperate, generous, and above all rich because 
at the regiment they used to have more money than any others. They 
kept contact by correspondence. Gustave Drolet is probably right 
this time when he states that “the Canadian Zouaves maintain more 
connections with Belgium, Brittany, Vendée and Poitou than the 
officials of the Immigration Department all together.”** Furthermore, 
that friendly intercourse was also put into words through their asso- 
ciations and papers: the San-Sebastian League in England, which 
mustered nearly 1,300 members, published the Crusaders, the Saint- 
Boniface League in Holland, the Kuissvaan. The Vraie France, the 
Saint-Michael’s Association (New York), the Catholic Union (New 
Jersey), the Fedelta of Italy, the Croix of Belgium, all exchanged 
news and articles with the Bulletin de [Union Allet of Montreal. 
Even in Australia and New Zealand ex-Zouave leagues were to be 
found. We may say that our fellow-countrymen belonged to a 


*5Francois Lachance, Prise de Rome (Quebec, 1870), 38. 
4®Bulletin de [Union Allet, Dec. 25, 1873, 43. 
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universal association which served us in our international relations 
by attracting world-wide interest to our country. 

As we have seen, the Canadian Confederation, hardly one year 
old, was not endangered by the dispatch overseas of our first expedi- 
tionary corps; on the contrary, in more than one respect, our pilgrim- 
soldiers took part in every important activity of our national life; 
they also gave to many other countries proofs of the wonderful 
vitality of our small people and of our immense country which in 
these days we call with so great a pride “la puissance du Canada.” 
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INTERCOLONIAL TRADE DURING THE FRENCH REGIME 


ALLANA G. REID 


HROUGHOUT the history of New France, it was continu- 

ally true that, in accordance with the precepts of mercan- 

tilism, the trade of the colony existed largely for the benefit 
of the mother country. Canadian forests, farms, and fisheries helped 
to provide France with the raw materials which she needed, and, 
in turn, did something to absorb the industrial products with which 
the home market was flooded. Yet, as the surplus products of the 
colony increased, as the financial capital and number of ships avail- 
able to the Quebec merchants grew greater, as the harbour facilities 
of Quebec were improved, it was also true that Canadian traders 
became more and more interested in developing commercial re- 
lations between New France and the other French colonies in 
America. 

Such an exchange was both desirable and practicable when 
considered as an auxiliary to the main trade with France. In the 
first place, it was a partial safeguard against illegal trade with the 
colonies of England and Spain, thanks to which French bullion 
and French products could be kept within the charmed circle of 
the French trading empire. Moreover, it was highly fortunate that 
the agricultural products and the natural resources of the various 
parts of French North America and the West Indies were comple- 
mentary to one another. Newfoundland, Ile Saint-Jean, and Ile 
Royale had their fish and a few furs; the French West Indies had 
their sugar, cotton, and tobacco; Canada had its wheat and meat, 
its butter, cheese, and lumber. France, with its highly cultivated 
land, had no real need for Canadian farm products, but the other 
French colonies in America were always short of food staples and 
could provide a permanent market for all surplus Canadian products. 
Furthermore, trade with France was a hazardous business, requiring 
ships of at least a hundred tons to make the trip in reasonable 
safety, whereas ships of forty or sixty tons could navigate easily 
along the Atlantic coast where harbours were plentiful, fresh sup- 
plies abundant, and where land was never far away. 

Certain factors, however, prevented this intercolonial trade from 
developing as fast and as extensively as one might have anticipated. 
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First, there was the unfortunate fact that, while Quebec might be 
able to supply the French colonists with the food which they needed, 
they, in turn, were not able to give Canada her requirements of 
manufactured goods. As long as Canadian imports had to come 
from France, the great bulk of Canadian exports would have to go 
there too. Moreover, the position of Quebec was not by any means 
ideal for an American entrepét. The long hazardous trip up the St. 
Lawrence and the time limitations imposed by the Canadian winter 
reduced considerably any enthusiasm which West Indian traders 
might have felt in connection with trade with New France. And 
to these difficulties must be added the uncertainties of Canadian 
supplies. The chief product which the colonies needed was wheat, 
and New France alone among them had the necessary space and 
the proper climate for its growth. But the amount of wheat avail- 
able for export each year depended most definitely on the size of 
the harvest and the requirements of the army, and it was expecting 
rather a lot from West Indian traders that they should come all the 
way from Martinique and Guadeloupe in the hope of getting wheat 
at Quebec. 

Despite these difficulties, the intercolonial trade with Quebec 
did flourish and develop in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. It falls naturally into three divisions—trade with the 
northern parts of the French Empire, Hudson Bay and Newfound- 
land; trade with the central colonies of Acadia and Louisbourg; 
trade with the French West Indies. 

It was in 1682 that a group of ambitious merchants from Quebec, 
under the leadership of Aubert de la Chesnaye, began the practice 
of sending a couple of ships annually to Hudson Bay to trade in 
furs.' The initial profits and the subsequent collapse of this “Com- 
pagnie du Nord” belong properly to the history of the fur trade, 
especially since the company soon transferred its interest from 
Hudson Bay to New France itself.* Even in its most prosperous days, 
the trade with Hudson Bay was of no great value to Quebec. Most 
of the ships engaged in it came directly from France and were 
freighted with merchandise there. Most of the furs went directly 
back to French ports, and whenever ships from Europe did call at 
Quebec, it was merely to take on fresh supplies and a few habitants 
whose knowledge of the Indians made it possible to undermine 

1Public Archives of Canada, Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 6, part 1, 
La Barre to Minister, Que., Nov. 4, 1682. 


2A. G. Reid, “The Development and Importance of Quebec, 1603-1760” (un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, McGill University, 1950), 207-9. 
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English power in the north.’ By 1704, Quebec's place in the trade 
with Hudson Bay had sunk so low that the King felt it might be 
eliminated altogether.* In actual fact, trade with the far north was 
not of much profit to anyone at this particular time, in view of the 
glut of furs upon the French market, and it can have been with no 
very great anguish that France surrendered it to England by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. 

Commercial relations with Newfoundland were somewhat more 
encouraging. Plaisance was the nearest non-Canadian port available 
for trade with Quebec, and conditions were good for the exchange 
of products. Ships of very small tonnage could navigate the St. 
Lawrence successfully and make two return trips in one season. 
Newfoundland needed all of Canada’s products, from lime and 
brick to flour and hemp, and Quebec could always use the dried 
fish and surplus salt of Newfoundland for re-export to the West 
Indies.’ It was under the patronage of the Intendant Champigny 
that the Quebec-Plaisance trade first became noticeable when, in 
1695-6, New France supplied the wood and lime needed for the 
new Plaisance fortifications.* The decline in French shipping during 
the War of the Spanish Succession provided an impetus to inter- 
colonial trade, and by 1706 Plaisance was drawing from Quebec 
almost its entire annual supply of food and munitions.’ From then 
until 1713, there is evidence of a steadily increasing export every 
year from Quebec to Newfoundland—so steady indeed that by 1712 
Vaudreuil and Bégon were able to write proudly, “Les negociants 
de Québeck ont envoyé cette année a Plaisance des vivres en si 
grande quantité qu'il y a lieu de croire que l!abondance y sera cette 
année et la prochaine.”* 


3P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 6, part 1, Petition of the 
inhabitants of Quebec to the Governor, Que., June 1, 1684; vol. 12, part 2, Mémoire 
re shipments to Canada, 1693; Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives de la Marine, 
Series B4, vol. 18, Mémoire to La Potherie on trade with Hudson Bay, 1697. 

*Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series C11G, vol. 1, the King 
to Vaudreuil and Beauharnois, Versailles, June 14, 1704. 

5P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 18, Champigny to Minister, 
Que., Oct. 15, 1700; vol. 27, Raudot to Minister, Que., Nov. 13, 1707; Jugements 
et déliberations du Conseil souverain de Québec (Quebec, 1885), March 30, 1713, 
VI, 573. 

“Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Québec, 1928-9(Beauceville, 1929), 
278, Frontenac to Minister, Que., Nov. 4, 1695; P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, 
Series B, vol. 20, part 1, Minister to Champigny, Versailles, March 21, 1698. 

™Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series Fl, vol. 13, Ordre du 
Roi, May 31, 1706. 

8P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 33, Vaudreuil and Bégon to 
Minister, Que., Nov. 12, 1712. 
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This thriving business seems to have been almost entirely in the 
hands of individual Quebec merchants who sent ships into the gulf. 
When their commodities were ordered for the royal warehouse, the 
King paid the bills. Otherwise, a simple transaction of sale or 
barter took place with the Newfoundland settlers.’ Needless to say, 
the great bulk of the Newfoundland trade continued to be directly 
with France, for France alone could consume the quantities of fish 
caught on the Grand Banks, but it is certainly true that products 
from New France were assuming an ever growing place in New- 
foundland’s economy, when the Treaty of Utrecht cut like a guil- 
lotine across the French Empire, and Newfoundland became 
irrevocably British. The few cod-drying stations retained by the 
French provided no market for Quebec exports, and, although 
occasional ships coming into the port are credited with bringing 
fish and salt from “Terre-Neuve,” this must be regarded as part 
of the Canadian fishing industry rather than as an evidence of inter- 
colonial trade. 

In the case of Acadian trade, the pattern which evolved showed 
a marked similarity to that of Newfoundland. By law, of course, 
Acadia was part of New France, but, in actual fact, the two districts 
were so far separated that Acadia seemed like another country. 
Since it was only a short distance by sea from New England, it was 
there, rather than from Canada, that Acadia preferred to draw its 
supplies. This was directly contrary to the tenets of mercantilism, 
and in season and out of season the King impressed upon the 
Quebec merchants that they, and not the traders of Boston, should 
send ships into the Bay of Fundy."® The Quebecers were willing 
enough, but there were many obstacles in the way. It was over 
seven hundred miles by sea around the Gaspé Peninsula from 
Quebec to Port Royal, and no part of the passage was safe sailing. 
Expenses were high since warehouses and clerks had to be kept 
in Acadia to handle the goods; but profits were low, thanks to the 
competition of New England merchants and to the fact that the 
growing farms of the Annapolis Valley reduced the market for 
Canadian foodstuffs." It was suggested that time, danger, and 

*Ibid., vol. 13, Champigny to Minister, Que., Aug. 11, 1694; Paris, Archives 
Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series F1, vol. 13, Ordre du Roi, July 31, 1706; 
vol. 17, Estat des paiements, Que., Oct. 31, 1710; Estat des lettres de change, 1711. 

10P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series B, vol. 13, Minister to Courcelles, 
Versailles, March 11, 1671; vol. 17, Minister to De Meulles, April 10, 1684. 


11Wm. Kingsford, History of Canada (Toronto, 1898), II, 184-5; P.A.C., Archives 


des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 6, part 1, De Meulles to Minister, Que., Nov. 4, 
1683. 
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expense could all be cut in half by the development of an overland 
route which utilized the St. John, Pentagouet, and Chaudiére valleys, 
This was both feasible and desirable, but unfortunately it was also 
too expensive for the royal exchequer,’* and hence Quebec trade 
with Acadia remained, throughout the seventeenth century, both 
spasmodic and small. 

In 1713 the situation was radically altered. The main peninsula 
of Acadia, like Newfoundland, was ceded to the English, and 
French power was confined to Cape Breton Island, known as Ile 
Royale. There, on a magnificent natural harbour, the fortress of 
Louisbourg was built. Not only was it much more accessible to 
Quebec by sea than Port Royal had been, but it lacked the farming 
hinterland which had supplied the Acadian market. Hence the 
Quebec-Louisbourg trade grew apace. Beginning in a small way 
with the shipment of biscuits and flour in 1714, it had expanded 
by 1727 to the point where thirty-two merchants claimed a share 
in its profits.’* The King’s decision, in the following year, to entrust 
to these merchants part of the responsibility of supplying the 
Louisbourg garrison may be interpreted as official recognition of 
the permanence and growing value of their commercial activities. 
Certainly, by the 1730's, trade with Louisbourg was absorbing a 
large part of Quebec’s non-fur exports. Nineteen ships were freighted 
in 173 32, twenty-eight in 1734, and between 1732 and 1739 over one 
hundred and twenty-one cargoes were despatched from Quebec to 
Louisbourg.”® Flour, hineaiie. vegetables, tobacco, and salt meat 
were the invariable exports, though in times of emergency Quebec 
was even prepared to share some of its precious munitions and 
manufactured goods.’* By 1739 Canada’s export to Ile Royale was 


12For a discussion of the project, the surveys carried out, and the results see 
ibid., Series B, vol. 3, Mémoire for Patoulet, Paris, March 30, 1671; vol. 11, 
Minister to De Meulles, Versailles, April 10, 1684; Series C11A, vol. 9, Champigny 
to Minister, Que., Oct. 21, 1691. 

13[bid., Series B, vol. 36, part 6, Minister to Bégon, Versailles, March 22, 1714; 
Series C11A, vol. 49, part 1, Mémoire, 1727. 

14] bid., Series B, vol. 52, part 2, Minister to Dupuy, Versailles, May 24, 1728. 

15Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series F3, vol. 12, the King 
to Beauharnois and Hocquart, Versailles, March 12, 1733; P.A.C., Archives des 
Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 61, Beauharnois and Hocquart to Minister, Que., Oct. 
7, 1734. 

16Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series F3, vol. 12, the King 
to Beauharnois and Hocquart, Versailles, May 12, 1733; Series F2B, vol. 11, 
Merchandise from Quebec, 1735; E. B. O'Callaghan, ed., Documents Relating to the 


Colonial History of New York (Albany, 1856-63), X, 171, Occurrences in Canada, 
1747-8. 
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assessed at a total value of 142,453 livres, or one-ninth of the total 
imports of that colony."’ 

Yet, in spite of this development, there seems no doubt but that 
the Quebec-Louisbourg trade was far from reaching its maximum po- 
tentialities. The slight assurance which the inhabitants of Ie Royale 
had of getting regular supplies from Canada, combined with the 
long and hazardous journey up the St. Lawrence, made them 
prefer to send their ships to New England, where in addition to 
food they could buy cheap manufactured goods. Moreover, the lack 
of any permanent organization in the Quebec-Louisbourg trade 
increased the difficulties of willing merchants. Each season and 
each ship was a separate entity. Each cargo had to be unloaded and 
sold immediately, since no storage space was available. The results 
were inevitable. With fifteen or more cargoes dumped simultane- 
ously on the Louisbourg market, prices dropped catastrophically, 
return cargoes could not always be found, and the Quebec merchants 
were frequently forced to return home with little profits to show 
for all their efforts."* By 1739 this chaotic condition had inspired a 
detailed plan for trade reorganization. Based on the establishment 
of four flour mills and several storehouses in Louisbourg, the scheme 

called for the organization of a company of merchants from Bor- 
deaux, Nantes, St. Malo, Quebec, and Louisbourg, which should 
be given a twenty-year contract to provision Tle’ Royale on the 
understanding that all products would come from Quebec except 
in years of severe famine.’* The project is interesting as an indication 
of the growing feeling that Canada should and could take over the 
responsibilities of the mother country in feeding the non-farming 
colonies of North America. Unfortunately, the plan seems to have 
been completely abortive. The drastic crop failures of 1741, 1742, 
and 1743 in New France stopped completely any food export and, 
just when the return of Canadian prosperity might have meant a 
revival of intercolonial trade, Louisbourg fell into the hands of 
Pepperell’s New England volunteers. With peace and the restora- 
tion of the fort in 1748, Quebec merchants again renewed their 
efforts, and in that year 13,324 quintals of flour and 2300 quintals 


17Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series C11B, vol. 22, Bigot 
to Maurepas, Ile Royale, Nov. 6, 1739. 

18G, Frégault, Francois Bigot (Montreal, 1949), II, 99-100; H. A. Innis, Select 
Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783 (Toronto, 1929), I, 133, 
Mémoire of Sabatier, Louisbourg, Sept. 3, 1739; Paris, Ministére des Colonies, Dépét 
des Fortifications, Carton III, no. 136, Mémoire of Le Normand, Versailles, March 
7, 1739. 19] bid. 
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of peas were de spatched to Louisbourg.”® But, as usual, prosperity 
was shortlived. A series of small harvests cut Canadian exports in 
the early fifties, and the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War brought 
to a definite end Quebec’s activities as purveyor for Louisbourg. 
To the various difficulties of an irregular and disorganized trade 
must be added the problem of finding a return cargo for the ships 
from Quebec. Cod, salt or dried, was Louisbourg’s one important 
export, but the market for it in New France was distinctly limited. 
While the salt, rope, and iron left over from the local fishing and 
shipbuilding were most welcome at Quebec, Louisbourg could not 
supply them in large enough quantities to attract a considerable 
trade. On the other hand, the importance of the Quebec-Louis- 
bourg trade did not lie solely in the exchange of Quebec food for 
Cape Breton fish. Louisbourg, standing at the junction of trading 
routes from Europe, Canada, New England, and the West Indies, 
was becoming one of the leading ports of North America. Moreover, 
cod was a bulky commodity, and many ships had to come each 
year to take it back to France in large enough quantities to make 
the business pay. Naturally they brought cargoes of French merchan- 
dise in far greater quantities than the people of Louisbourg could 
purchase, and hence it was possible for Quebec ships anchored off 
Ile Royale to fill their holds with French cloth and French wines 
instead of Cape Breton cod. In the same way, ships from the West 
Indies or New England often brought more goods than the town 
could absorb, and the surplus was handed on to Canada. It is quite 
impossible to form any accurate estimate of the extent to which 
New France benefited by this mixture of colonial products collected 
at Louisbourg, but it is certainly true to assert that the direct trade 
between Quebec and France was supplemented to a very consider- 
able extent by the medley of goods exchanged with Ile Royale. 
The final element in Quebec’s intercolonial trade was commerce 
with the French West Indies. This approximated as nearly as 
possible to the ideal trade, for the voyage, though long, was com- 
paratively easy; the commodities produced by the two groups of 
colonists were entirely different, though of almost the same monetary 
value; and strong economic ties between these widely separated 
parts of the French Empire would go far to eliminate illegal trade 
and reduce the dangers of an English conquest.** Upon the 
20P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 96, La Jonquiére and Bigot 
to Minister, Que., Aug. 20, 1750; vol. 97, same to same, May 5, 1751. 
21P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series B, vol. 3, Minister to Courcelles, Paris, 


March 11, 1671; vol. 7, Minister to Duchesneau, Paris, April 28, 1677; Series F3, 
vol. 82, Mémoire of Bégon, Que., April 19, 1685. 
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Intendant Talon there was laid the responsibility of converting 
such a rosy dream into actual fact, and with his usual efficiency he 
opened the trade in 1670 by despatching three ships from Quebec 
to Cayenne and Le Tortue, each loaded with dried fish, peas, beer, 
flour, and pork.** The following year two ships set out, and one in 
each of the succeeding years.** But it was hard to maintain Cana- 
dian enthusiasm in the project, and with the departure of Talon 
it was dropped until, under the energetic proddings of the King, a 
new Intendant, Duchesneau, once again worked the Quebec 
merchants up to action. Under the leadership of Guignon and 
Gitton, four ships provided with the usual Canadian exports went 
from Quebec to the West Indies in 1679, two the next year, and one 
in 1681.** Simultaneously, a propaganda campaign was launched 
in Martinique, St. Domingo, and Guadeloupe to convince the 
southern merchants of the vital necessity of trade with New France 
and to rouse them to the pitch of organizing a company for its 
promotion.** Unfortunately these efforts were doomed to failure. 
The great fire at Quebec in 1682 cut down the capital available for 
trading enterprises, and bad shipments of flour and fish did not 
serve to rouse West Indian enthusiasm. Even Riverin’s despatch of 
three ships for Martinique in 1688*° proved little more than a flash 
of light in the darkness, for the merchants of Quebec were too 
deeply involved in the Gaspé fisheries and the Hudson Bay fur 
trade to have much interest or money for long-distance commerce, 
and wars with the English made coastal navigation highly dangerous. 
Moreover, the demands of the colony at Plaisance, combined with 
wartime conditions in New France, absorbed all surplus supplies. 
Hence it was not really until the early eighteenth century that the 
West Indies again received the attention of Canadian merchants. 
Exactly when the trade was revived is hard to know, but in 1708 
the Intendant Raudot was writing “La commerce des Isles s’établira 
peu a peu en ce pais.”** The records of the time bear out his 


22Rapport de l'Archiviste de la Province de Québec, 1930-1 (Beauceville, 1931), 
119-20, Talon to the King, Que., Oct. 10, 1670. 
23Ibid., 1926-7 (Beauceville, 1927), 77, Frontenac to Minister, Que., Nov. 14, 
1674. 

24P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 5, Duchesneau to Minister, 
Que., Nov. 13, 1681. 

25Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Manuscrits francais, vol. 11315, Colbert to 
Patoulet, Fontainebleau, June 10, 1680; P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, 
vol. 5, Mémoire by Duchesneau, Que., 1681; Series B, vol. 10, the King to St. Laurens 
and Bégon, Fontainebleau, Sept. 24, 1683. 


*6Tbid., vol. 26, Raudot to Minister, Que., Oct. 25, 1708. 
27 bid. 
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prophecy. From two ships in 1707, the annual contingent to the 
West Indies had risen to four in 1729, and to seven, eight, and nine 
in 1734, 1736, and 1737.** 

Such a development met with complete approval from the home 
authorities. France was in no position either to supply her West 
Indian possessions with the wheat, meat, and lumber which they 
needed or to provide a profitable market for all their rum, sugar, 
and molasses. Only if Canada could remedy the deficiencies of 
Europe would the West Indies be prevented from falling into com- 
plete economic dependence on the English colonies along the 
Atlantic coast. So deep was the official interest in the growth of 
this commerce that the Minister even proposed the establishment 
of a warehouse at Ile Royale, which could be stocked with Canadian 
produce during the summer, and emptied at leisure by West Indian 
ships during the winter.** Various West Indian officials and 
merchants were persuaded to transfer their business from New 
England to New France; shipbuilding on behalf of West Indian 
traders was encouraged at Quebec; and Canadian merchants were 
given every facility in equipping and freighting their own vessels 
for the journey south.*° Yet despite this official interest, and despite 
the very real need for an exchange of colonial commodities, the 
West Indian trade with Quebec never gave rise to the complicated 
partnerships and companies which were found in the trade with 
France. Probably most of the cargoes were sent on speculation, and 
sold immediately upon unloading for whatever price they might 
bring. Sometimes a Canadian merchant might be given a contract 
to return the following year with another cargo, bought possibly on 
commission, but such undertakings were merely temporary and 
occasional. Since Canadian merchants seldom confined themselves 
to the West Indian commerce. but combined it with trade to Ile 
Royale and France, it was only rarely that they accompanied their 


28[bid., Nov. 13, 1707; vol. 28, same to same, Que., Oct. 25, 1708; vol. 30, 
same to same, Que., Nov. 1, 1709; vol. 51, Beauharnois and Hocquart to Minister, 
Que., Nov. 15, 1729; Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series F2B, 
vol. 11, Estat des marchandises envoyés de Québec, 1733-9. 

29P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series B, vol. 49, part 2, Minister to Beauharnois 
and Dupuy, Versailles, July 23, 1726. 

30Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitions francais, vol. 22762, 
Mirhon to Minister, St. Domingo, Sept. 20, 1717; Paris, Archives Nationales, Series 
F12, vol. 75, Minutes of Conseil de Commerce, Feb. 26, 1728; P.A.C., Archives des 
Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 51, Beauharnois and Hocquart to Minister, Que., Oct. 
25, 1729; P. Kalm, Voyages in North America (ed. A. B. Benson, New York, 1937), 
II, 540: J. Lunn, “Economic Development in New France, 1713-60” (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, McGill University, 1942), 473-6. 
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own ships to the islands, and consequently temporary partnerships 
or sales-on-commission arrangements had to be made at times with 
the West Indian traders. Yet such arrangements do not appear to 
have crystallized into any definite pattern or to have provided any 
stable background for the intercolonial trade. Indeed, it seems true 
to say that the only really stable background for this trade consisted 
in the various official regulations by which it was governed, these, 
in turn, being facilitated by the restrictions of intercolonial trade 
to certain definite ports. “Les armements ne pourrant estre faits 
que dans les ports de Quebeck pour la Nouvelle France, dans ceux 
de Cap Francois, Leoganne, Petit Goave, Port de Paix, St. Louis 
pour lisle de St. Domingue; dans les ports de St. Pierre, de Port 
Royal et La Trinité pour lisle de la Martinique; et dans les ports 
de la Basse-Terre et la Grande Terre pour isle de la Guadeloupe.”*’ 

The volume and variety of goods exchanged between New 
France and the French West Indies grew steadily from 1707 to 
1740. Flour, salt meat, dried and salt cod, salmon, biscuits, butter, 
fish oil, and vegetables of every sort supplied the West Indian food 
market. To these were soon added the important lumber products, 
for the West Indies had small lumber resources compared to their 
building needs, and Canadian planks and boards, barrel staves and 
hoop wood, oak and pine ship’s planking, were all in much demand. 
From the early days of De Meulles, wood products were considered 
among Canada’s most vital exports to the West Indies, but it was 
not until 1741 that the spectacular climax of the trade was reached 
when lumber to the value of 88,000 livres constituted one-twentieth 
of all Canadian exports to the French West Indies. This included 
331,000 shingles worth 16,500 livres and planks to the value of 
almost 68,000 livres. Flour, which was not very plentiful that year, 
formed an item of 175,000 livres; dried cod and salmon amounted 
to 1,205,000 livres, and miscellaneous foodstuffs valued at 120,000 
livres completed the total.*? 

In return for these Canadian products, there was sent back to 
New France a variety of semi-luxuries which made life distinctly 
more pleasant, for Martinique and Guadeloupe were among the 
great sugar-producing areas of the world and were able to export 
to Quebec large quantities of sugar, molasses, syrup, and rum as 


31Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives de la Marine, Series Al, vol. 61, Reglement 
pour le commerce, 1723. 

°2]Tbid., Archives des Colonies, Series F2B, vol. 11, Estat des marchandises, 1741; 
P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 121, part 1, Statement of Quebec 
exports, 1741. 
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well as various delicacies to titillate the palates of Quebec gour- 
mands. Tiny lemons preserved in spirits, sugared almonds, candied 
fruits, and all the innumerable types of preserves which were so 
popular at Quebec feasts must have owed their existence to trade 
with the West Indies. Coffee, rice, olive oil, and soaps came too 
from the French possessions along the coast of South America. And 
yet the exchange of colonial products was never left free to fulfil 
all its possibilities, for, in accordance with the mercantile system, 
only those products which were wanted in France were available 
for intercolonial trade. True, Martinique cotton and Canadian furs 
might naturally be expected to go directly to the manufacturers in 
Europe, but when the exchange of sugar and lumber also depended 
not on colonial demand but on the market available in France, it 
is obvious that intercolonial trade was not on a very secure foot- 
ing.** Moreover, there was also the troublesome problem of illegal 
trade between the French West Indies and the English-American 
colonies. New England offered an unfailing supply of food and 
cheap manufactured goods as well as an unlimited market for West 
Indian rum and molasses. Hence it was the most natural thing in the 
world that traders of Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Domingo 
should prefer to do their business there rather than in Canada. By 
the 1720's the harbours of the French West Indies were swarming 
with English ships and the shops were filled with illegal goods.“ 
Without government protection Canadian merchants could not 
begin to compete with the Yankee traders. But since, even with 
such protection, they could not have satisfied the West Indian 
market for manufactured goods, it is not surprising that the illegal 
trade went almost unchecked. Enforcement of the law would have 
led to scarcity, commercial depression, and discontent—a price 
which France could not afford to pay for the promotion of the 
Quebec—West Indian trade. 

A further hindrance to intercolonial commerce might be found 
in the various customs duties and taxes exacted on the merchandise. 
In actual fact, the hardships of these stemmed from the uncertainty 
and irregularity of collections, rather than from any oppressive 
rates. As early as 1685, in an effort to promote trade between Quebec 
and the West Indies, the King suspended the usual 3 per cent 
customs duty on all goods going either way. Apparently, however, 


%3Ibid., Series B, vol. 23, part 1, the King to Beauharnois, Versailles, May 6, 
1702. 


34Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series F2B, vol. 1, Mémoire 
of merchants of Nantes to Minister, Nantes, June 28, 1726. 
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this tax had a way of reappearing from time to time, proving itself 
of high nuisance value. Vigorous complaints from the merchants 
concerned in 1708 and 1719 would indicate that the low ebb of 
the French treasury was being felt even in intercolonial trade.** In 
1737 an arrét of the Council of State again freed the Quebec—West 
Indian trade from customs duties of any sort, but the fact that the 
order had to be repeated in 1750 suggests that by this time it had 
again been forgotten.** 

To these large problems must be added a number of petty 
details which, taken together, did much to discourage merchants 
from commercial undertakings. Most of these troubles were con- 
nected with the goods exchanged. Canadian flour, while whole- 
some, was not sufficiently refined to appeal to the West Indian 
planters. Also, it was not always carefully packed and occasionally 
emerged partly rotten or bearing a strong unpleasant taste of 
wood.*’ Then there was the much disputed question of the export 
of horses. The fact that the West Indies needed horses badly, while 
New France had more than it could afford to support, meant little 
in the face of the Canadian habitant’s obdurate refusal to part with 
his horses, even at the King’s command. And the very practical 
difficulty of finding ships large enough for such a cargo 
blocked any development along that line.** On the other side of the 
ledger there was the fact that Canada could and did produce a 
large part of its own tobacco and sugar requirements, and although 
their quality might be inferior to that of the West Indian products, 
they were good enough for the average habitant and certainly re- 
duced the market for imports. Finally, there was the continued 
problem of irregularity in Canadian exports. Although New France 
might be able in some years to supply almost completely the West 
Indian food and lumber markets, in years of famine or war com- 
mercial relations between the colonies might cease altogether. Even 
in years of normal crops, the Canadian habitant could never be 

35P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series F3, vol. 6, Arrét du Roy, Versailles, April 
7 serbia, Series C11A, vol. 28, Raudot to Minister, Que., Oct. 25, 1708; vol. 41, 
Vaudreuil and Bégon to Conseil de Marine, Que., Oct. 26, 1719; Paris, Archives 
Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series F3, vol. 12, Arrét du Conseil d’Etat, April 
2, 1737; vol. 14, Arrét du Roy, Feb. 24, 1750. 

37P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 5, Duchesneau to Minister, 
Que., Nov. 13, 1684; vol. 41, Vaudreuil and Bégon to Conseil de Marine, Que., 
Oct. 26, 1719; Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises, vol. 
22762, Mirhon to Minister, St. Domingo, Sept. 20, 1717. 


88P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 65, Beauharnois and Hocquart 
to the King, Que., Oct. 13, 1736. 
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relied on to produce a surplus for export. The fur trade or the 
lumbering and fishing industries might easily divert his attention 
and energies—or sheer laziness and obstinacy prevent him from 
complying with the wishes of the Government. Further, the indi- 
vidual merchant who carried on the trade with the West Indies 
could not always be relied on to fulfil his contract and return as 
he had promised in the following year, for not only might he be 
prevented by circumstances beyond his control, but more attractive 
possibilities might suddenly appear to lure him into trade with Ile 
Royale or France.** 

It was in an effort to overcome some of these difficulties that 
there grew up the “triangular trade.” New France needed French 
manufactures; the West Indies had a ready market for Canadian 
food and lumber; France was able to use large amounts of West 
Indian cotton, sugar, and tobacco. The obvious solution seemed to 
be for ships to go from France to Quebec, from Quebec to Mar- 
tinique and St. Domingo, and from there to return to their home 
ports. In this way, double profits could be made out of one trip 
across the Atlantic, both summer and winter seasons could be used 
for trade, all products could be assured of a market, and the interests 
of the mother country could be preserved without injuring colonial 
prosperity.*° Some direct trade between all three parts would have 
to be maintained if France was to receive its supplies of fur and 
lumber, Canada its southern delicacies, and the West Indies their 
manufactured goods; but as a supplement to the direct exchange of 
goods, the three-cornered trade gave great promise. 

As in so many economic movements, it is impossible to state 
exactly when a beginning was made. Probably some of the first 
ships that took Canadian produce to Martinique in the Talon régime 
returned home by way of France. Certainly by the 1690's the tr- 
angular trade had become so popular that the La Rochelle records 
are filled with references to passports granted to local merchants 
“permettant aux navires d’aller du Canada au Cap Breton et de 1a 
aux Isles d’Amérique.”*t The War of the Spanish Succession checked 
this, as all other types of commerce, but not for long. By 1707 

3°Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitions francaises, vol. 22762, 
Mirhon to Minister, St. Domingo, Sept. 20, 1717. 

40P.A.C., Archives des Colonies, Series C11A, vol. 3, Mémoire touchant le 
commerce de Canada aux Isles Antilles, Taon, Dec. 11, 1670. 

41].a Rochelle, Amirauté, Numeros Provisoires, vol. 11, Passeport de Francois 


Piller, Feb. 14, 1681; vol. 115, Declaration d’envoi des navires, 1698-1700; Régistres 


Rivieres et Soulard, 1695-6, Declarations des Marchands, May 19, 1695; Sept. 27, 
1696. 
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Vaudreuil and Raudot wrote to the Minister, “De tous les vaisseaux 
qui viennent en ce pais, il n'y a que le vaisseua de Sa Majesté qui 
sest retourné directement en France. Les autres sont ou destinés 
aux Isles ou a Plaisance.”** Nor was this popularity of the triangular 
trade a mere flash in the pan, but continued as an integral part of 
Canadian economic life until the outbreak of the wars which ended 
both French trade and French power in the Americas.** 

Yet even in this utopian exchange there were important flaws. 
A double or triple objective for a single trip meant an absence of 
at least twelve months from the home port. A return trip from the 
Indies was longer and more hazardous than the return from New 
France. Obviously, the triangular trade would not appeal to French 
sailors unless wages were made to compensate for additional pri- 
vations. And if that were done, then the additional profits would 
soon disappear. Moreover, a three-point exchange necessitated more 
commercial connections and more complicated trading agreements 
than were common in the direct trade. It was this which probably 
accounted for the fact that the great majority of ships engaged in 
the indirect trade were owned and freighted by French rather than 
by colonial merchants. But whether the ships were based on France 
or on Canada, there can be no question but that Quebec was an 
essential and irreplaceable part in this phase of colonial trade, for 
only through its medium could France be assured of its markets 
and the West Indies of their essential food staples. 

Nowhere in French Canadian history were the drastic effects of 
war more obvious than in the sphere of intercolonial trade. By the 
early 1740's Quebec was rapidly assuming a vital position in the 
sale and purchase of colonial commodities. The War of the Austrian 
Succession cut across this growing prosperity and virtually ended 
all intercolonial commerce. In 1739 forty-eight ships from France 
and the French colonies of America thronged the Quebec harbour. 
In 1745 not a single ship appeared.** True, on the termination of the 
war, trade did show brief signs of reviving. Between 1747 and 1750 
a number of French ships took on freight at Quebec for the West 


42Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series C11G, vol. 3, 
Vaudreuil and Raudot to Minister, Que., Nov. 1707. 

43] bid., Archives de la Marine, Series Bl, vol. 19, Déliberation du Conseil de 
Commerce, March 19, 1717; Archives des Colonies, Series F2B, vol. 1, Chambre de 
Commerce to Minister, La Rochelle, Aug. 17, 1728. 

44Ibid., vol. 11, Estat des marchandises envoyés de Québec, 1739; Paris, 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitions frangaises, vol. 9305, Mme Duplessis 
de Ste Héléne to Mme Hecquet, Que., Oct. 30, 1745. 
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indies.** But the crop failures of the early fifties and the machina- 
tions of the Grand Société made it so difficult to obtain a cargo at 
Quebec that the triangular trade rapidly collapsed. Although trade 
between the French ports and the West Indies continued to flourish, 
no evidence has been discovered to show that after 1751 Quebec 
was any longer inside the circle of that exchange.*° 

To reach a final estimate of Canada’s position in the French 
trading empire it is continually necessary to bear in mind the wide 
divergence between theory and fact. Theoretically Quebec was the 
depot for supplies for Newfoundland, Ile Royale, and the French 
West Indies. Short distances, easy navigation, and plentiful harbours 
made it infinitely safer and more profitable to send ships from 
Quebec to Plaisance, Louisbourg, and St. Pierre than to Le Havre, 
Rouen, La Rochelle, and Bordeaux. The large wheat acreage and 
unlimited stands of timber in New France provided the natural 
complement to the sugar and tobacco plantations of the West Indies 
and to the fishing banks off Cape Breton and Newfoundland. In 
actual fact, however, the intercolonial traffic was not as ideal as 
the theory would indicate, for the drastic fluctuations in the amounts 
available for export, the competition provided by the Yankee 
traders, and the vicissitudes of war made it impossible for the 
Quebec traders to maintain a steady flow of goods either to or from 
the other colonies. And, above all, the growing demand in Canada 
for French manufactured goods made it inevitable that the bulk 
of Canadian trade would remain most definitely with France. Ex- 
pressed mathematically, it would seem true to say that, at its most 
prosperous period, Quebec's trade with the French American 
colonies was equal to slightly less than one-half its trade with 
France. Only in the very exceptional year of 1741 did Canadian 
exports to Louisbourg and the West Indies surpass in value those 
to the home ports. Even the triangular trade, designed to surmount 
some of these trading Lurdles, had its own financial difficulties, and 
could do little more than supplement direct communications be- 
tween France and her colonies. Certainly, there is no evidence to 
show that the fall of New France to the English had any very 
serious effect upon the economic life of the French Antilles. 

On the other hand it would be equally wrong to underestimate 
the position of Quebec in the French imperial trade. Seen through 

#9Paris, Archives Nationales, Archives des Colonies, Series C11E, vol. 10, La 
Galissoni¢re and Hocquart to Minister, Que., Sept. 24, 1747; vol. 11, Varin to 
Minister, Que., Sept. 1, 1749. 
46J.a_ Rochelle, Numeros Provisoires, vols. 159-63, Ships freighted from La 


Rochelle, 1750-4; Series B, vols. 257-9, Ships freighted from La Rochelle, 1754-64. 
No double destinations are recorded. 
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the eyes of the King and his ministers, Canadian exports of food 
and lumber were undoubtedly the aces which France held against 
English encroachments on her precious colonial trade, and although 
Canada was never able to produce enough goods to block the illegal 
trade from New England, Quebec exports to the French Indies did 
at least make possible the maintenance of a fagade of French 
mercantilism as late as the middle of the eighteenth century. From 
the viewpoint of the French colonies, imports from Quebec were 
far from negligible in supplying the food market and the building 
industry. But even more vital to colonial prosperity were those 
ships which not only brought in Canadian products but also took 
back to France the salt fish or cotton or sugar on which the economy 
of Ile Royale and the Indies depended. As for New France, the 
development of intercolonial trade may be regarded as one token 
of its changing status in the French empire, for only when the 
requirements of trade with France had been met with reasonable 
satisfaction could Canadian merchants devote their attention and 
capital to intercolonial commerce. In the seventeenth century, when 
farming was definitely at a subsistence level, Quebec's economic 
relations with Newfoundland, Acadia, and the West Indies could 
not help but be limited and spasmodic. In the eighteenth century 
the rapid growth of trade with Ile Royale, Martinique, and St. 
Domingo implied a definite surplus of food and lumber, and a 
changing emphasis in Canadian economy from fur trading to agri- 
culture. Although the transition was clear in many branches of 
colonial life, its results were nowhere more apparent than in external 
trade. By the 1730’s French ships and French merchants no longer 
had a a on Canadian commerce. Traders from as far 
afield as Cayenne were familiar sights in the streets of Quebec, and 
many a Que -becer travelled south to see the rich islands of the 
Caribbean. Products from the West Indies and Cape Breton jostled 
French merchandise in Canadian warehouses, and Canadian habi- 
tants would have felt deeply abused had they been deprived of the 
cod and salt, the sugar and tropical delicacies which the intercolonial 
trade brought to their tables. Their disgust would have been equally 
great had they been faced with a glut of surplus peas, wood, and 
wheat such as would have undoubtedly occurred in the eighteenth 
century without the assistance of the other colonial markets. In the 
final analysis, therefore, the intercolonial trade based on Quebec 
was important both because it made possible the exchange of 
commodities between New France and other sections of America 
and because it made New France an integral part of the French 
commercial empire. 








A NOTE ON JOHN RICHARDSON’S 
“DIGRESSION CONCERNING HEARNE’S ROUTE” 


R. GLOVER 


SAMUEL HeEarne’s Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort in Hudson’s Bay to 
the Northern Ocean' tells one of the greatest of all stories of Canadian explora- 
tion, yet it is a book that lies under a cloud. In his own lifetime Hearne was 
shown to be an incompetent surveyor by Alexander Dalrymple, the East 
India Company’s geographer,’ and Franklin in 1821 confirmed Dalrymple’s 
verdict, which seems to have been in part, at least, early and promptly 
accepted by the mapmaker, Arrowsmith.* Later Dr. Richardson,‘ Franklin's 
companion, devoted some consideration to the problem of Hearne’s errors, 
and presented his observations to Captain George Back who published them 
(under the title incorporated in our own) as the fifth chapter of his Narrative 
of the Arctic Land Expedition . . . in the Years 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
Richardson’s observations have been important. In the first place, they have 
thrown a large doubt over both the authenticity of Hearne’s text and the 
accuracy and motives of his statements, and, secondly, they have formed, 
either in whole or in part, the basis of most subsequent opinions expressed 
on the Journey to the Northern Ocean. 

It is not surprising that Richardson’s lead in criticizing Hearne should 
have been generally followed. Within limits he was excellently equipped for 
the task. He had travelled in the same remote latitudes and among the same 
primitive peoples who still recounted an oral tradition of Hearne’s journeyings. 
He knew, at first hand, the problems Hearne faced, and, where he speaks 
from experience, he is a cahathe commentator. Outside the limits of his own 
experience, however, it would appear that he has often proved a deceiver. 
The false leads he has given later students are our subject here. 

In the first place, it is “common knowledge” that Hearne’s book, un- 
published at his death in 1792, was seen through the press by John Douglas, 


1First published in London, 1795; octavo ed., Dublin, 1796; republished by the 
Champlain Society, J. B. Tyrrell, ed., Toronto, 1911. References hereafter are all 
to Tyrrell’s edition. 

2Not at this date (1789) hydrographer to the Admiralty, as is sometimes stated. 

*So John Meares, in the first map in his Voyages from China to the North West 
Coast of America (London, 1790) shows Hearne as reaching the Arctic Sea at two 
different latitudes, (a) above Lat. 70°, “The Sea seen by Mr. Hearn agreable to 
Capt. Cook’s Chart,” and (b) below Lat. 70°, “The Sea seen by Mr. Hearn agreable 
to Mr. Arrowsmith’s Chart.” The second latitude seems very close to Dalrymple’s 
(Memoir of a Map of the Lands about the North Pole, London, 1789). The longi- 
tudes, however, differ; I have not had access to a 1790 copy of Arrowsmith and 
cannot trace what mutual indebtedness there may be between Arrowsmith and 
Dalrymple, but Barrow declares Arrowsmith to be Dalrymple’s follower (John 
Barrow, Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions, London, 1818, 
303). 

*He did not, of course, receive his knighthood from Queen Victoria till 1846. 

‘London, 1836. 
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Bishop of Salisbury. The source of this common knowledge is Richardson’s 
statement that, when Hearne turned author, he received “the co-operation 
of Dr. Douglass [sic] who edited his works.”* One notes here that if Richard- 
son, writing in 1836, did indeed mean the late Bishop of Salisbury, who had 
been in his grave since 1807, he was unaware of the spelling of that divine’s 
name; yet that the Bishop was the Douglas he had in mind is probable 
enough—the Dictionary of National Biography at least offers no rival Dr. 
Douglas or Douglass—and, late as Richardson’s testimony is, both J. B. 
Tyrrell in 19117 and A. S. Morton in 1938* have unhesitatingly accepted the 
Bishop as the literary stepfather of the Journey to the Northern Ocean. 
Building on Richardson’s foundation, Morton goes on to suggest that Douglas 
was a very vigorous editor, who virtually rewrote much of the work he 
published and did considerable damage in so doing;® and the view that the 
Bishop’s share in producing the published book was large would probably 
be supported today by most people who have superficially contrasted the 
painfully semi-literate orthography of Hearne’s Cumberland House Journal'® 
with the clear and sometimes pungent prose of the Journey to the Northern 
Ocean. Yet in fact both the belief that John Douglas edited Hearne’s book, 
and the view that the work was vigorously edited, wilt when tested. 

The first blow to the present writer’s faith in Douglas’s editorship of the 
Journey was delivered by the Bishop’s own unpublished autobiography.** 
Accepted views of the connection of Douglas with the author of the Journey 
seemed to make this work an obvious place in which to look for information 
about Hearne. In search of light on Hearne it was read once, twice, and 
again, each time with increasing attention and bewilderment; not a mention 
of Hearne or his book was anywhere to be found. Such silence, surprising in 
itself in view of the general belief that Douglas was Hearne’s editor, is made 
the more striking by the date of the autobiography. The Bishop wrote his 
life in 1796.'? It was in 1795 that the Journey had first appeared and to the 
sensation it promptly created witness is borne by its favourable and lengthy 
reviews,'* and by its speedy re-appearance in an Irish edition in 1796 (not 
to mention a Dutch etition in 1798 and a French edition in 1799). Both 
as a literary success and as a service to a dead explorer such a publication 
would seem an occasion for boasting; the Bishop’s MS consigns it to oblivion. 
Yet the autobiography is not as a rule unduly modest about Douglas’s literary 
productions and its blank silence about his supposed editing of Hearne a 


®Back, Arctic Land Expedition, 147. 

7Journey to the Northern Ocean, 19. 

8A. S. Morton, History of the Canadian West (Toronto, 1938), 300. 

*“The work was edited by John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, to whom many 
of its inaccuracies and omissions may be due,” are Morton’s actual words (Canadian 
West, 300). “The author was not always at the editor’s elbow,” is the way Richard- 
son originates the suggestion (Arctic Land Expedition, 155). 

107. B. Tyrrell, ed., Journals of Samuel Hearne and Philip Turnor (Toronto, 
1934). 

11 British Museum, Egerton MSS 2181. 

'21t actually ends on July 22, 1796, which date my friend, Professor G. S. Graham 
of the University of London, has been kind enough to check and confirm for me. 

13Gentleman’s Magazine, 1796, 497-9; Analytical Review, 1796, Pt. 1, 456-8; 
Monthly Review, 1796, Pt. 11, 246-51; Critical Review, 1797, 127-39. 
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mere one year before it was written is in sharp contrast to its glowing de- 
scription of the admirable work he did in editing Captain Cook’s journals of 
his second and third voyages, which had respectively appeared nineteen and 
twelve years before writing of his life. In a case like this the often abused 
argumentum ex silentio cannot be denied a very solid weight. Nor is the 
silence limited to Douglas's autobiography. The sketch of his life written by 
his ne phew, 14 the Reverend William Macdonald, Prebendary of (n aturally) 
Salisbury, is equally silent about Hearne, and, simultaneously, equally specific 
about what the Bishop did for Cook. Further, all that John Barrow in 1818 
could tell of Douglas’s relations with Hearne was that he had seen and 
quoted from Hearne’s original journal some years before the publication of 
the Journey to the Northern Ocean;'* and finally, though Cook’s holograph 
journal of his last voyage, down to the date of January 6, 1779, still lies 
among the Bishop’s papers,’® no MS of Hearne’s is there. 

Douglas’s description of how he edited Cook’s MSS brings more grist to 
our mill. Of his editing of Cook’s Second Voyage'’ he writes: “I undertook 
this task on the earnest Intreaty of Ld Sandwich'* and on Condition of 
Secrecy—His Majesty being acquainted with it. I did a great deal to the 

Captain's Journal to correct its Stile; to newpoint it, and to divide it into 
Sentences, Chapters and Books. Though little appears to be done by me, 
the Journal, if printed as the Captain put it into my hands would have been 
thought too incorrect and disgusted the reader.”1® That was the Bishop’s 

maiden effort at editing. Seven years later he had grown bolder. Of Cook’s 
Third Voyage*® he says: “The Public never knew how much they owed to 
me in this work. The Capt.’s MSS were indeed accurately attended to; but 
I took more Liberties than I had done with his acct. of his second Voyage; 
and, while I faithfully represented the facts, I was less scrupulous in clothing 
them in better Stile. Anderson’s*! MS was also a fruitful source of important 
additions, and, being perpetually before me, enabled me to draw up a much 
more interesting Narrative than could have been extracted from Capt. Cook’s 
MS alone.”** Such had been the Bishop’s methods eleven years before the 
appearance of his supposed edition of Hearne. He regarded a traveller’s 


14Rev. William MacDonald, Select Works of the Right Reverend John Douglas, 
D.D., Late Bishop of Salisbury, with a Biographical Memoir (Salisbury, 1820). 

15Says Barrow, “Dr. Douglas, into whose hands the manuscript journal was 
placed long before its publication, states” etc. (Chronological History, 302). This 
is language that could perhaps have suggested to Richardson the idea that Douglas 
was Hearne’s editor, but the MS journal Douglas used in preparing Cook’s Third 
Voyage was the official report sent home in 1772, not Hearne’s own draft of the 
book of 1795. 

16Egerton MSS 2177A. One wonders why it was not returned to the Admiralty. 

174 Voyage towards the South Pole and round the World, Performed by His 
Majesty’s Ships Resolution and Adventure in the Years 1772-5, Written by James 
Cook, Commander of the Resolution (London, 1777). 

i8Then, of course, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

19F- gerton MSS 2181, folio 48. 

20A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean: Performed under the Direction of Captains 
Cook, Clerke and Gore: Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty (London, 1784). 


21S$hip’s Surgeon on the Resolution. 22Egerton MSS 2181, folio 48. 
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MSS, not as documents to be meticulously presented to the public in the 
form their author gave them, but as sources from which to “extract” materials 
and “draw up a much more interesting Narrative” of his own compilation. 

Now it would seem conspicuous that Hearne’s Journey was not handled 
in this fashion. Among the first things that must strike anyone who opens the 
book is the author’s constant, and rather untidy, habit of using footnotes to 
append corrections and afterthoughts to a text he was, perhaps, too indolent 
to rewrite himself. One would hardly expect Douglas, who did not hesitate 
to blend in a ship’s surgeon’s journal with the text of Cook’s, to refrain from 
treating Hearne’s footnotes likewise, had he been editor. But those footnotes 
stand, and they are not the only, or the worst, loose ends that would have 
jarred a thorough and fastidious editor; there are others that it is surprising 
any editor should let pass,?* and at least one contemporary reviewer was led 
to comment unfavourably on the book’s uncorrected style.24 Again, turning 
to minor stylistic improvements, such as Cook’s MSS needed so badly, it 
happens that in the Introduction to Cook’s Third Voyage Douglas did quote 
two excerpts (of some 300 and 500 words) from Hearne’s original, and lost, 
journal of his third journey. Comparison of these episcopal samples with the 
surviving complete transcript of that journal shows that here too the Bishop 
was impelled to make frequent petty grammatical improvements, of which 
one may perhaps be quoted. In the journal Hearne had used “broke”?’ as 
a past —— the Bishop corrected his sentence to read “the ice was not 
vet broken up”;** but it is the grammatical error, not the correction, which 
stands in the published volume. 2 Can the Bishop’s allergy to bad grammar 
have evaporated in the years that divide the appearance of Cook’s travels 
from Hearne’s? 

But this last point leads on to an illuminating clue to the authenticity of 
the text of the published journey as Hearne’s own handiwork. Everyone who 
has had to copy English documents of a different orthography from that 
current among educated men today knows the extreme care needed to avoid 
unconsciously substituting the correct and familiar forms of words for erratic 
or obsolete spellings; the moment the copyist’s attention flags, the corrections 
insert themselves. Hearne’s book, on the other hand, from the table of 
contents at the beginning to the very last chapter at the end, remains sprinkled 
with solecisms perpetrated in what the textual critic may hail as “the best 


23For example, the passage on p. 355 dealing with “Foxes of various Colours”; 
zoological classification, as well as coherent correctness of style, demands that this 
passage be lifted from its place among the rodents, and inserted under the same 
subject heading on p. 339, its correct zoological position. An even more striking 
incongruity is Hearne’s flat self-contradiction on pp. 416-17 where he writes first 
“I never had one man under me who had the least symptoms of scurvy,” and then, 
five lines further on, “during the ten years I had the command at Churchill River, 
only two men died of that distemper’—possibly a case of unfinished revision, where 
the author added a correction without deleting an error. 

24Monthly Magazine, 1796, Pt. 11, 486. This terse notice is the only unfavourable 
contemporary comment on Hearne’s book that I have as yet come across. 
**British Museum, Stowe MSS 307, “Hearne’s Journey,” under date July 17, 1771. 
26Cook’s Third Voyage, xlix. 
27 Journey to the Northern Ocean, 186. 
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Cumberland House Manner.”** It scarcely seems likely that these could have 
survived the making of a fair copy by a competent amanuensis who intended 
to make Hearne’s prose presentable, but they could slip past an editor who, 
instead of rewriting the work like the laborious Bishop, tackled his job as 
Johnson did his revision of Crabbe’s first draft of The Village—that is, by 
simply making such corrections as he thought necessary in red ink on the 
author’s own MS.” Here is a suggestive indication at least that Hearne’s 
book was largely sotuted from his own holograph.*° Nor can one leave this 
subject without recalling that Tyrrell put his finger on internal evidence 
which shows that some, at least, of the present text retains a form that 
Hearne himself gave it at the bay prior to 1782 and never revised, and more 


28For a criterion of what was or was not a solecism in 1795, I have used 
Johnson’s Dictionary (4th ed., London, 1773). It is not an entirely infallible guide 
for it disallows some spellings, as “risque,” “chuse,” and “ancle,” which were 
tolerated into the nineteenth century by such people as Charles James Fox, Creevey, 
and Jane Austen, yet Hearne’s deviations from the Johnsonian canon are still im- 
pressive. The word “nowise,” says Johnson, “is constantly spoken and written by 
ignorant barbarians noways”; it is one of Hearne’s favourite words and his spelling 
is invariably that of an “ignorant barbarian.” Equally barbaric is his sentence “so do 
every other animal” (p. 349). His table of contents to the last chapter (pp. 39-40) 
contains a nest of uncorrected misspellings—Stote, Grubbs, Cinerious, Hopping Crane, 
Bitron, Carlow, Godwart, Gullemet; these are all repeated at the head of the chapter 
(pp. 335-6) with the addition of Pellican; in the chapter all are corrected except 
Gullemet, which becomes merely Gullemot (p. 393) instead of the correct “Guil- 
lemot” (cf. T. Pennant, Arctic Zoology, London, 1784, II, 516). Other solecisms are: 
aukward, p. 82; barrocado, p. 78; bigotted, pp. 224, 230; brouze, p. 262; buffalos, 
p. 257, but correctly, “buffaloes,” p. 276 and again incorrectly, buffaloe’s, p. 155; 
burbut, p. 114; chace, pp. 270, 280, 337; ermin, p. 192; haughing, p. 209; in- 
cumbrance, p. 150; molt, p. 251 (as in the Cumberland House Journal, p. 101) but, 
correctly, “moult,” p. 313; oar (for “ore”), p. 195; rout (for “route”), p. 54; 
scowring, p. 167; shammoy leather, p. 262, and shamoy, p. 337; sheers, p. 295; 
shoe-soals, p. 164; soked, p. 315n.; staffs, P. 277; streight, p. 401; stoney, p. 95 (but, 
correctly, “stony,” p. 57); surprize, p. 212 ; tawney, p. 352 (but, correctly “tawny,” 
p. 129); wolvarine, p. 192, and wolvereen, p. 240, but elsewhere, correctly, “wolver- 
ine.” Hearne’s inconsistency with himself, as well as with Johnson, is worth remark- 
ing. Little approximation to consistency is made in the spelling of Indian names, 
a failing less easy for a corrector to catch, yet it is strange that the name of 
I-dot-le-ezey, one of the principal Indian instigators of Hearne’s journey, is spelt 
differently on each of the three occasions on which it occurs; and, including the 
map, the name of Thelewey-aza-yeth, a key point on his routes both out and home, 
occurs in no fewer than four different spellings. French names are the natural prey 
of so ill educated an author as Hearne; so de la Potherie becomes de le Potries, 
La Hontan becomes Le Hontan, and on p. 417 of the 1795 edition Jérémie appears 
as Jerome, but J. B. Tyrrell has corrected this one on p. 384 of his edition. Nor do 
English names escape mutilation at Hearne’s hands and the “Mr. Barton” of p. 396 
appears to be the “Mr. Bartram” of Pennant’s Arctic Zoology, II, 302-3. 

2¥Mr. Crabbe “is not to think his copy wantonly defaced; a wet sponge will wash 
all the red lines away, and leave the pages clean,” wrote Johnson in returning the 
poem to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The Life of George Crabbe by His Son, with an 
introduction by Edmund Blunden (London, 1947), 104. 

’0Though some of it, of course, is likely to have been in David Thompson’s 


hand. J. B. Tyrrell, David Thompson’s Narrative of His Explorations in North 
America (Toronto, 1916), 27. 
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of this evidence exists than Tyrrell indicated.*t Whatever, then, may have 
been the inaccuracies and omissions that Morton marked in the Journey to 
the Northern Ocean, it was hardly fair to lay them at the Bishop of Salisbury’s 
door. The book’s blemishes and qualities both are Hearne’s. 

A clue, at least, to the identity of the real editor of the Journey to the 
Northern Ocean lies in a chance remark of one of Hearne’s obscurer con- 
temporaries. This was William Goldson, a disciple of Alexander Dalrymple’s 
views on North American geography. In 1793, the year after Hearne’s death, 
Goldson brought out his An Historical Abridgement of Discoveries in North 
America, and there he remarks: “[Hearne’s] journal never was made public 
during his life, but, I am informed, the manuscript is purchased by Mr. Wales, 
who intends committing it to the press.”*? It would be but reasonable to 
identify “Mr. Wales” with the distinguished Fellow of the Royal Society, 
William Wales, who had been at Churchill from August, 1768 to September, 
1769 to make astronomical observations; who had later sailed round the 
world with Cook and returned home to win the awed admiration of a 
juvenile Charles Lamb** and teach mathematics at the already ancient boys’ 
school, Christ’s Hospital. As to the question of his actually editing the Journey, 
the cautious may remark that Goldson’s evidence, in contrast to the dogmatic 
assertion of Richardson, is confessed hearsay, nor, further, can the fact of 
Wales purchasing an MS be held proof of his carrying out an intention to 
edit it. On the other hand, Goldson’s is an absolutely contemporary testimony, 
whereas Richardson is a rather remotely belated witness, and one who (as 
may appear farther on) was often readier to make statements than verify 
them; and Wales was also a very natural person to edit the Journey. He had 
actually been at Churchill when orders for Hearne to seek the Coppermine 
reached that post, and, since he was an explorer himself, an interest in the 
explorations of others was natural to him; thus, even without ministerial 
entreaties and royal favour, motive was not lacking. Specific witness to his 
interest in undertaking such a task is further borne by the large and voluntary 
assistance he gave Douglas in editing Cook.** Moreover, for some years at 
least after he settled down in England he kept in friendly touch with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company whose guest he had been at Churchill and of whom 


31$ee Tyrrell’s comment on Hearne’s footnote, Journey to the Northern Ocean, 
200, also Hearne’s notet on p. 260, which seems to postulate a text completed before 
1777. Again, references to Matonabbee as a living person on pp. 100, 144 point to 
a text standing unaltered as it had been written before 1782, the year Matonabbee 
hanged himself; and the description on p. 118 of a woman being frostbitten on both 
thighs and buttocks—“. . . her garters being always in sight which [is] . . . by no 
means considered here [my italics] as bordering on indecency”—likewise declares 
itself to have been written at the bay, not in England after Hearne’s retirement. 

82William Goldson, An Historical Abridgement of Discoveries in North America 
(London, 1793), 47, note s. For calling my attention to this reference, I have to 
thank my friend, C. P. Wilson, editor of the Beaver. 

38Essay on “Recollections of Christ’s Hospital” in Essays and Sketches. 

84Douglas writes: “Particular obligations are due to Mr. Wales, who, besides the 
valuable communications which have been adopted in this Introduction, seconded 
most liberally the Editor’s views of serving Mrs. Cook, by cheerfully taking upon 
himself the whole trouble of digesting, from the log books, the tables of the route 
of the ships, which add so greatly to the intrinsic merit of this publication.” Cook’s 
Third Voyage, Ixxxiv. 
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Hearne’s book is so conspicuous a defence.** Finally it may be remarked that 
some of the footnotes to the Journey, though unsigned and uninitialled, are 
clearly editorial, and in them is to be found information which a former 
resident at the bay, like Wales, could supply from his own knowledge, as the 


sishop of Salisbury could not.®¢ 


The evidence produced so far may seem to justify the fairly positive 
rejection of the views both that Douglas was Hearne’s editor and that his 
book suffered much editorial garbling, and also, if less positively, to permit 
the substitution of Wales’s for Douglas's name as the real editor. But this 


is not all that is to be said in criticism of Richardson’s “Digression Concerning 
Hearne’s Route.” 


In addition to providing (as it would seem) misleading information about 
Hearne’s editor, Richardson is also the author of a view, which retains 
adherents,*? that the published book is at points a tendentious misreprese nta- 
tion of what Hearne actually performed. He develops this opinion as follows: 
“Dalrymple was induced closely to examine the courses and lees es recorded 
in Hearne’s journal, whereby he discerned so great a discrepancy between 
the outward and homeward journeys as caused him to reject the higher 
latitudes altogether or greatly to reduce them.”** Hearne took exception to 
these criticisms, and to answer them, so Richardson alleges, he attempted “to 
establish the correctness of his latitudes by various unfounded assertions; one 
of which it will be sufficient to notice here. He states that on the 2lst of 
July, ‘though the sun’s declination was then but 21°, yet it was certainly 
some height above the horizon at midnight, at the mouth of the Coppermine 


*Samuel Wegg, the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company from 1782 to 1799, 
to whom Hearne’s book is dedicated, was, like Wales, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
on whose behalf Wales had gone to Churchill in 1768, and it was Wales who found 
the surveyor Philip Turnor for the Company (Tyrrell, Journals of Hearne and Turnor, 
61-2). Tyrrell suggests that Wales was also consulted prior to Turnor’s surveying 
of Athasbaska (ibid., 87). 

36Especially note® on p. 51: “By the Homeguard Indians we are to understand 
[my italics] certain of the natives who are immediately employed under the 
protection of the Company’s servants, reside on the plantation, and are employed 
in hunting for the Factory.” The phrasing of note* on p. 62 does not similarly 
identify it as editorial, but its explanation that sleds run more easily on cold snow 
than warm is one whose necessity for the English reader Hearne would be equally 
likely to overlook, while Wales would be equally competent to supply it. The notorious 
misidentification in a note on p. 139 of Partridge Lake with “Peshew Lake” (whose 
proper translation is Cat Lake) is an error of which Wales would be easily capable; 
his own remarks on Indians are far from profound. Another conspicuously editorial 
footnote (though it contributes nothing to the identification of the editor) is the 
one on p. 185 which begins “See the plate . . .”; it could hardly be added till the 
work of publication was sufficiently advanced for the plate to be made. The fact 
that Hearne’s editor used footnotes to explain or comment on his text seems also an 
added assurance of the unlikelihood of his tampe ring with that text. 

7]. T. Wilson, “New Light on Hearne,” Beaver, outfit 280, June, 1949, 14-18. 

ssBack, Arctic Land Expedition, 144-5. Conceivably a muddled plagiarism is the 
source of this statement; Barrow writes that “the late Mr. Dalrymple” cut down 
Hearne’s latitude “after comparing Hearne’s distances, and the direction in which 
he travelled with Canadian and other authorities” (Chronological History, 305); 


this phrasing is somewhat reminiscent of Richardson’s, though it is accurate where 
Richardson’s is not. 
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River.’ Now it so happens, that Sir John Franklin encamped at that very place 
on the 19th of the same month, when the sun set at ‘thirty minutes after 
eleven apparent time.’”** Continuing, Richardson declares that “Hearne’s 
original journal was very meagre, but, in common with all the residents in 
the fur countries, he seems to have had an excellent memory and to have trusted 
much to it. . . . His printed work does not, however, quote his courses and 
distances so fully as his original journal (a copy of w hich we saw at Hudson’s 
Bay); the animé versions of Dalrymple having apparently caused him to 
leave several gaps in the enumeration of his daily journies both outward and 
homeward.”?° 

On these observations the following comments are to be made: first, it is 
questionable whether Richardson ever did see a copy of Hearne’s “original 
journal” either “at Hudson’s Bay” or anywhere else; second, Hearne’s “un- 
founded assertion” proves in fact to have a readily discoverable foundation; 
third, Richardson seems to have known little or nothing more about Dalrymple 
than is to be learnt from Hearne’s Preface, from which, however, he drew 
erroneous deductions that he subsequently mistook for fact and made the 
basis of further erroneous deductions. 

The first of these comments—that Richardson probably never did see 
a copy of Hearne’s original journal—is prompted by his description of it. The 
actual MSS journals sent home by Hearne in 1771 and 1772 have, of course, 
long been lost to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s archives,*! but the transcript 
of the 1772 journal of his third journey, made nineteen years later for the 
Duke of Buckingham’s library, may still be read among the Stowe papers in 
the British Museum. This MS is indeed shorter than the section describing 
his third journey in his published book. That this should be so is natural. 
What the London Committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company wanted from 
Hearne by way of an account of his journey was a description of his route 
and an appreciation of the commercial value of his discoveries. They did not 
require instruction in either natural history or anthropology and Hearne’s 
long digressions about the ways of Indians and animals, which add so much 
to the bulk and interest of the published book, had no place in his original 
report to his employers. Yet even without these the Stowe MS still covers 
45 sides of long foolscap paper rather closely written in a neat and small 
hand. “Very meagre” would scarcely seem a natural epithet to apply to a 
document of that length. It may therefore be a reasonable query whether 
what Richardson saw “at Hudson’s Bay” and mistook for a “copy of the 
original journal” was not in fact a bald précis. Recensions of this kind were 
made for local purposes at the bay and hence some of our early documents 
on the fur trade pose problems of ‘authorship, date, and pedigree as baffling, 
almost, as those of the Pastoral Epistles which tradition attributes to St. Paul. 
Thus Arthur Morton has found no fewer than three different recensions of 


3®Back, Arctic Land Expedition, 146 (Richardson’s italics). There is perhaps a 
certain lack of originality in Richardson’s criticism here. Barrow had picked on this 
assertion of Hearne’s as obviously self-inconsistent some three years before Franklin 
camped by the Coppermine (Chronological History, 303). 

40Back, Arctic Land Expedition, 147-8. 

*'They could not be found for the Franklin expedition in 1819, so Miss Johnson, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company archivist, informs me. 
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Henday’s journal, of which none is either the original or complete;** and 
W. S. Wallace declares: “The version of Matthew Cocking’s journal edited 
by L. J. Burpee in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3rd series, 
vol. ii, sect. ii, is a very much abbreviated and garbled version, from which 
a great deal of interest to the historian of the fur trade has been omitted.”** 
Yet Burpee’s versions of both Henday’s and Cocking’s journals were for ioe 
mistaken for the real thing. Richar dson’s allegation that what he calls 
“Hearne’s original journal” w as “very meagre” suggests an analogous mistake. 

The “unfounded assertion” that Richardson attributes to Hearne supports 
(or would support, were more confidence in Richardson possible) the theory 
propounded in our last paragraph. As remarked, this assertion’s foundation 
is not far to seek. It rests upon a passage in that original journal of Hearne, 
of which Richardson alleges he saw a “copy,” and the passage itself had been 
taken directly from the lost Hudson’s Bay House MS and printed by Douglas 
in 1784, five full years before Dalrymple’s attack was to give Hearne any 
motive for falsely asserting anything. It comes, of course, from Hearne’s 
account of his survey of the Coppermine River and reads: “By the time I had 
completed this survey, it was about one in the morning of the 18th; but in 
these high latitudes, ‘and at this time of the year, the sun is always a good 
height above the horizon.”** Of this sentence, which either did not occur or 
was overlooked by Richardson in his “copy” of “Hearne’s original journal,” 
the unfounded assertion he selects from Hearne’s Preface for particular castiga- 
tion is but a rather modest paraphrase. The full passage in Hearne’s Preface 
reads: “When I was at the Copper River, on the eighteenth of July, the Sun’s 
declination was but 21°, and yet it was certainly some height above the 
horizon at midnight [my italics); how much, as I did not then remark, I will 
not now take upon me to say.”*® The scrupulosity, one may note, with which 
Hearne refused to be drawn by controversy into asserting more than his 
twenty-year-old journal warranted is in favourable contrast to the careless- 
ness with which Richardson transfers to the twenty-first of July a statement 
made of the eighteenth.*® Such scrupulosity, to say the least, is not typical 
of prevaricators or asserters of false claims.*’ 

It is likely that as many as have considered it at all have been puzzled 
by Richardson’s statement that Dalrymple was led to challenge Hearne’s 
latitudes by a close examination of his “courses and distances” which resulted 
in the discovery of a great “discrepancy between the outward and homeward 
journeys.” Other divagations aside, the wide detour Hearne made to the 


42A]] “three versions are necessary for a full sight of Henday’s doings in the 
Upper Country” (Canadian West, 245). 

43W. S. Wallace, Documents Relating to the North West Company (Toronto, 
1934), 44. 

44Douglas, Cook’s Third Voyage, xlix. The italics in the quotation are mine. 

45 Journey to the Northern Ocean, 30. The words “then” and “now” were italicized 
by Hearne. 

464 caveat should be entered here. This inaccuracy may be due to the carelessness, 
not of Richardson, but of Back or his proofreaders. 

47Jt is perhaps unnecessary to stress that no attempt is made here to show that 
Hearne’s assertion was correct, but only that in 1790 or 1791 he found grounds for 
it in his old journal and that it is not a belated and deliberately mendacious attempt 
to “establish the correctness of his latitudes.” 
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Great Slave Lake on the homeward trip between Clowey and Thelewey-aza- 
yeth would in itself suffice to produce so great a discrepancy between the 
outward and homeward journeys as would prohibit Dalrymple from coming 
to any valid conclusion whatever, no matter how meticulous his compilation 
of Hearne’s daily mileages out and home. Nor, were any conclusion attain- 
able on these lines, is it easy to see how Hearne could have thought he was 
protecting himself, as Richardson supposes, against the “animadversions of 
Dalrymple” by so simple an expedient as merely failing in his published book 
to “quote his courses and distances so fully as his original journal.” Dalrymple’s 
animadversions were made in a published pamphlet. After its appearance for 
Hearne to omit compromising data would be no checkmating of Dalrymple 
or any subsequent critic who bothered to read Dalrymple; it would simply 
be that most futile of exercises, the closing of the stable door after the theft of 
the horse. Nor, in fact, did Hearne care who found geographical inconsistencies 
in his book; he prepared it, he says, “not so much for the information of those 
who are critics in geography as for the amusement of candid and indulgent 
readers, who may perhaps feel themselves in some measure gratified by 
having the face of a country brought to their views which has hitherto been 
entirely unknown to every European, except myself.”** The sincerity of this 
profession is transparent in, to give a conspicuous example, the ingenuous 
contradiction wherewith Hearne informs his candid and indulgent readers 
on page 126 that he considered himself to have been Lat. 61°30’ and Long. 
19°60’ west of Churchill on March 21, 1771,*° and then, two pages later, 
that nineteen days’ steady marching “to the West and West by South,” brought 
him at last to the location of—“61°30’ North and 19° West of Churchill” on 
April 8!°° This remarkable assertion, so reminiscent of Alice and the Red 
Queen’s unavailing race against the rotations of the world through the Looking 
Glass, that nearly three weeks’ steady travel south and west brought Hearne 
to a destination precisely as far north as, and apparently 60 miles east of, 
his point of departure, should suffice to dispel any notion that that frank 
explorer attempted to camouflage either his uncertainties or his errors. Where 
such a conflict as this is allowed to stand, the rest can hardly, with any show 
of reason, be supposed to have been doctored.** 


48Journey to the Northern Ocean, 30. 

49Tbid., 126. 50Tbid., 128. 

‘This conflict would seem to have another value besides revealing the absence 
of an intention to mislead in Hearne’s narrative—that of demonstrating the use he 
made of his quadrant. His first location—namely, Lat. 61°30’ and Long. 19°60’ (sic) 
on March 2l—is confessedly an estimate which can have had no other basis than 
the compass direction and the guessed daily mileages of his travels from the last 
point where he took an observation—cf. his remarks on how he arrived at his 
calculation of the latitude of the Coppermine (Journey to the Northern Ocean, 186). 
But his second location—that of 61°30’ north and 19° west on April 8—is the result 
of an actual observation, the one specifically mentioned on page 29 as made with 
Elton’s quadrant at Thelewey-aza-yeth. This observation must have surprised him 
by placing well to the north of the latitude he would have expected; but when 
his instrument forced him to acknowledge an error in his estimate of latitude, he 
would appear to have assumed an equal error of longitude and to have proportion- 
ately cut down that reckoning too. Yet he still did not think it worth his while to delete 
his erroneous guess of his position of March 21, even after his accuracy had been 
called in question by Dalrymple. 
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How futile it would have been for Hearne to attempt to evade criticism 
and cover his tracks by the tendentious omissions Richardson propounds 
becomes yet more blatantly apparent the moment one does what Richardson 
rather clearly did not do—namely, read Dalrymple. The pamphlet in which 
Dalrymple criticized Hearne has lately been identified by ]. T. Wilson as 
his Memoir of a Map of the Lands around the North Pole,®? the second of 
two pamphlets on the fur trade published in 1789. To this, I confess, I turned, 
before I knew of the Stowe MS, hoping to find that, in defiance of all proba- 
bility, Dalrymple had indeed examined “the courses and distances recorded 
in Hearne’s journal” and might provide a considerable body of quotations 
from Hearne’s original MS of 1772 to throw light on the later editing of his 
book. I found, it is hardly necessary to add, nothing of the kind. Dalrymple 
was nobody’s fool but a very thorough, acute, and able critic. He wasted no 
time on futile arithmetic, but based his criticism of Hearne on a comparison 
of the latter’s surveying with Philip Turnor’s, where the two overlapped, and, 
elsewhere, of his mz apping of the remoter country with the work of “the 
Canadian Traders,”—that is, the merchants of the North West Company, whose 
ie geographer was Peter Pond. For the use of the second he makes 
grateful acknowledgement to the ill-omened name of “Mr. Faden,”** and he 
writes of the first: “There is in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Collection, 
besides Mr. Turnor’s Map to Cumberland House and ‘Hudson’s House, another 
Map to Cumberland House by Mr. Samuel Hearne; this gives the difference 
in Longitude 13°% instead of 9°, which result from Mr. Turnor’s astro- 
nomical Observations, or 4° excess in 9°%. This Map is also erroneous in the 
Latitude of Cumberland House, placing it in 54°29’ N, instead of 53°57’ N.”™ 
When, therefore, Dalrymple tried to make the map of North America that 
is the subject of his Memoir he slashed all Hearne’s longitudes by 4 degrees 
in 94%, and Hearne virtually concedes him the right to do so.*° But Dalrymple 
did more than this; to bring what Hearne had called “Arathapescow Lake” 
into line with Pond’s “Arabaska Lake” (which he supposed identical), he 
likewise slashed Hearne’s latitudes by the same proportion.** It is to this 
mutilation that Hearne, with some incisiveness, makes a double-pronged reply, 
stating that his latitudes were based on more observations with Elton’s 
quadrant than Dalrymple gave him credit for;°* and indicating less directly 
that his great northwestern lake was not to be confused with Pond’s, though 
he had indeed been mistaken in calling it “Arathapescow,” as the real name 
of the Indians after whom it was called was “Athapuscow.”** Now this is a 
retort that in some measure really does answer Dalrymple, and it is the only 
possible retort. No amount of omission of “courses and distances” could undo 
Turnor’s astronomical observations, as no reader of Dalrymple could escape 
realizing; hence our stigmatization of Richardson’s observations on the Hearne- 
Dalrymple controversy as erroneous deductions based on more erroneous 
deductions which had been mistaken for fact by a critic who knew nothing 


52Wilson, “New Light.” Dalrymple’s Memoir is a slim pamphlet, but a most 
interesting one for its revelation of the limits of geographical knowledge a decade 
before the dawn of the nineteenth century. Morton had overlooked it and _ its 
identification is welcome. 
Dalrymple, Memoir of a Map, 4. ‘4 bid., 4. 
Journey to the Northern Ocean, 31. ‘Dalrymple, Memoir of a Map, 8. 
57 Journey to the Northern Ocean, 29. ‘SI bid., p. 53, note’. 
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of Dalrymple. This is not to challenge Richardson’s remark that Hearne did 
omit some of the courses and distances recorded in his original journal. On 
the contrary, that is inferentially confirmed by Hearne himself with the 
words “I have taken the liberty to expunge some passages which were 
inserted in the original copy, as being noways interesting to the Public”;*® 
and, as many have learnt when young, few things can more greatly mar the 
interest of even the best of histories than the everlasting repetition of such 
formulae as “this day we camped, having marched so many parasangs.” 
This closes our examination of Richardson’s “Digression Concerning 
Hearne’s Route.” No one can complete so detailed and seemingly petty a 
study without asking himself whether his work has been worth doing or 
whether it has been but a weary and aimless resweeping of old dead leaves 
long dry and withered. The answer to his question must depend on the value, 
if any, of the points that emerge from his discussion. In this case the points 
are three. We would repeat that the Journey to the Northern Ocean is one 
of the classics of Western Canada’s past, a mine of information for the anthro- 
pologist, naturalist, and historian of the fur trade, let alone any value it may 
have for the geographer or as one of the great adventure stories of the world. 
Its author never brought himself to the point of offering it to a publisher. 
Neither did Peter Pond commit his memoirs to print, and the best part of 
them is lost beyond recovery. To discover who really was the man to whom 
our thanks are due for saving Hearne’s work from the oblivion of Pond’s has 
surely been a search worth attempting. Secondly, evidence has been here 
assembled to re-establish, in defiance of Morton’s apparent view, the sound- 
ness of the older opinion of Tyrrell that Hearne’s “MS was published almost 
exactly as Hearne had written it”;®° in other words, that the book we value 
is not the garbled compilation of a Right Reverend ghost, but, whatever its 
geographical errors, the authentic work of the explorer who actually made 
the journeys and lived in the land it describes. Last, but not necessarily least, 
it may seem equally worth while to bring forward reasons for discarding 
Richardson’s imputation that Hearne’s Journey is, as it were, a tainted docu- 
ment produced by a falsifying author who had more concern to bolster a 
sagging reputation than to tell the truth. Whoever seeks to use a book like 
Hearne’s (and the Western historian must use it) without asking such 
questions as these two last courts the risk of building his house upon the sand. 


5*Tbid., 31. s°Tbid., 19. 
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CANADA AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


F. H. Sowarp 





In the fourth edition of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s well-known survey of inter- 
national affairs during the inter-war period the author has included an 
illuminating epilogue on why things went wrong. It contains the following 
grim reflection which might well serve as the text for a tract for our time: 
“Ideological disarmament and the rediscovery of mutual tolerance are the 
crying needs of the hour. Till this problem is solved the motive behind our 
efforts for peace is basically nothing but fear, and a world which seeks peace 
with no higher motive than this is perhaps ripe for annihilation by the atomic 
bomb.” 

There is no indication that any progress is being made in meeting these 
crying needs. The months of futile wrangling by the Deputies to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers over the wording of a possible agenda for another Big 
Four conference, the exchange of notes with the Soviet Union over the 
future of Germany or a treaty with Japan, the volleys of insults exchanged 
at each session of the U.N. Assembly, Red-baiting in the United States and 
treason trials in Soviet satellite states are certainly not contributing to any 
limitation of the weapons of ideological warfare. Nor is a state defiantly 
dedicated to the gospel of Marx, as modified by Lenin and administered by 
Stalin, likely to be tolerant of what it must regard as the forces of evil. For 
tactical reasons its leaders may issue statements, for Western consumption, 
about the possibility of the peaceful co-existence of rival systems, but only 
until the time seems ripe for another test of strength. 

As the appreciation of this sombre fact permeates Western society, its 
leaders seek to profit from past mistakes and to avoid committing new ones. 
They may decide, as President Truman did on June 26, 1950, that resistance 
to aggression in Korea, an area not of direct strategic importance to the United ! 
States, was preferable to standing aside with expressions of sympathy for the 
victim and moral disapproval of the aggressor as had been tried in the 
Manchurian crisis of the thirties. They may attempt to lessen the suspicions 
of nationalist Asia, determined to turn a deaf ear to the blandishments of 
either a capitalist West or a communist U.S.S.R., by working out with them 
a Colombo Plan for economic and social improvement. Their military leaders 
struggle to build up an integrated force in Western Europe without trampling 
too much upon national pride while their parliamentarians experiment timidly 
with a Council of Europe. Their economists and industrial leaders ponder the 
intricacies of a Schuman plan. Their diplomats are involved in delicate 
negotiations with an Adenauer, a Yoshida, a Tito, and a Franco. Their 
scientists doggedly pursue researches designed to render obsolescent the 


weapons of the last war at a faster rate than their confréres on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. 







































In a world such as ours, where peace is only a pause between conflicts, 
it is all the more essential to study the experiences of those who failed in the 
thirties and fought in the forties. It is also well for Canadians, like any other 
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free people, to know something of the strength and weakness of actual friend, 

ossible ally, and potential foe. The volumes under review have been selected 
for that purpose, and, to adapt a phrase from G. D. H. Cole, may serve as an 
intelligent man’s guide to world chaos. 

The Road to Pearl Harbor by Herbert Feis is as thorough a study as we 
are likely to get for a long while upon the coming of war between the United 
States and Japan. Written in the academic calm of the Institute for Advanced 
Study by an able economist with diplomatic experience, and based upon 
official records, private diaries, and captured documents in glorious profusion, 
it is the kind of book that an English or Canadian historian can only read 
with something approaching envious despair. In its description of departmental 
rivalries in Washington as between State and Treasury, its analysis of Roose- 
velt’s difficulties in “forming a common front against Japan without admitting 
it or promising to maintain it by force,” its revealing comments, such as that 
Richard G. Casey, the Australian Minister, sometimes found his path smoother 
than his British colleagues “since Americans were not as habituated to regard 
the aims of the Dominion [sic] of Australia with the same respectful suspicion 
as those of Britain,” there is ample food for thought for those who today have 
to follow American leadership. Enlightening too are the chapters on the 
devious intrigues of generals, admirals, and diplomats in Tokyo and Berlin. 
The Admiral who went into combat at Pearl Harbor flying the flag displayed 
when the Japanese fleet defeated the Russian in 1905 must have counterparts 
in contemporary Japan. To read of General MacArthur’s “contagious optimism” 
in August, 1941 is a salutary preparation for an encounter with the same 
optimism under different circumstances a decade later. 

From Seven Decisions That Shaped History, Mr. Sumner Welles’s latest 
book, the reader will glean an estimate of what the author thinks were 
Roosevelt’s major contributions in forming policy and further illustrations of 
the clash of personalities—Roosevelt-Hull-Welles—in framing policy. The 
author thinks it is well for the American people to realize that foreign policy 
has “from time immemorial been as much affected by the consequences of 
selfish rivalries and petty jealousies and vanities as by honest differences on 
major issues.” His “unvarnished truth” about major decisions will no doubt 
be challenged by Mr. Hull, but it gives the rest of us a clearer idea of why 
Roosevelt pursued the course of action he did towards the Far East, the 
Soviet Union, Latin America, Vichy France, and the United Nations. It is 
interesting to learn that in the summer of 1943 Roosevelt was of the opinion 
that “Korea should be reconstituted as an independent republic under a 
preliminary trusteeship composed of China, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
the United States and Canada,” and that in December, 1941 Stalin assured 
Anthony Eden that, unlike Hitler, “I will always know where to stop.” The 
closing chapter contains some forcible comments on mistakes made by the 
United States since 1945, a vigorous protest against the rearmament of 
Germany, a plea for a policy of containment, by military force and by economic 
power, of the Soviet Union, and an admonition that will be welcomed abroad 
that whatever foreign policy the American Government may devise “there 
is no more urgent need than that it be known by every other nation of the 
world to be dependable.” 

With General Bradley’s A Soldier’s Story we leave Washington and 
Roosevelt for the battlefields of North Africa, Sicily, and Western Europe and 
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the headquarters of Eisenhower, Alexander, Montgomery, and Patton. The 
book is the measure of the man—sincere, straightforward, and blunt. Its 
military appreciations will furnish material for controversy by strategists, arm- 
chair and otherwise, for years to come. Its portraits of leaders are indispensable 
to historians and may, it is hoped, induce an English general to write with as 
much frankness and honesty about his struggles in efforts to work with the 
Americans. The observations on the psychological difficulties encountered 
when the armed forces of the United States and Britain first had to work 
together in North Africa, or on British superiority in intelligence and American 
in “logistics, are a guide to the type of problem which General Eisenhower 
faces at SHAPE today. A casual description of how Major General J. Lawton 
Collins, now chief of staff of the United States army, secured a transfer to the 
European theatre of war from the Pacific because at 48 he was a mere 
stripling in the eyes of MacArthur who as “a chipper 64 preferred con- 
temporaries in his command” illuminates that General’s relations with his 
comrades in arms before he testified in the Senatorial inquiry. Still more 
light on the General is given by John Gunther in his latest piece of brisk 
reportage, The Riddle of Mac: Arthur. His sketch of a man who once told an 
American interviewer that “only God or the Government of the United 
States can keep me from the fulfillment of my destiny” was completed before 
President Truman did precisely that. As always Mr. Gunther writes a bit 
breathlessly but maintains the same capacity to ‘collect material from all sorts 
of sources and to summarize it clearly as was evident in his earlier “inside” 
books. The author went to Japan: before fighting broke out in Korea to study the 
job MacArthur had done, then “one of the worst reported stories in history.” 
His book is still chiefly concerned with Japan but is broadened to discuss the 
Korean crisis up to November, 1950 and to describe some of the other “soft 
spots” in Asia, among which Pakistan is not included. There are some inter- 
esting illustrations of MacArthur’s attitude towards Korea, which he visited 
only once in five years for a single day, a fact which did not prevent him 
from saluting President Rhee in 1949 for his “wise and fearless leadership” 
and hailing “the magnificent progress by the Korean people in the fabrication 
of their new republic,” and of his leadership after the fighting began. The 
“Catechism in conclusion” is a terse evaluation of the success of the American 
experiment in Japan. 

Two other descriptions of American policy may be dismissed more briefly. 
Professor Allan Nevins has contributed a new volume to the “Chronicles of 
America” series on the period between 1918 and 1933. The United States in 
a Chaotic World describes an inglorious period in American foreign policy 
when, as the author says, “a precipitate retreat had been attempted but the 
nation was finding that it could not evade its due part in global affairs.” This 
volume is meant to be a text-book survey and accomplishes its task admirably. 
An indication of the degree of attention devoted to Canada at that time is 
afforded by the fact that Mr. Nevins needs only 2 of his 237 pages of text to 
describe the relations of the United States and Canada. Our Foreign Policy 
is an experimental pamphlet in public education released in September, 1950 
by the State Department. It was prepared at the President’s request in order, 
as he wrote in the Foreword, “to sum up and set down as simply and clearly 
as possible what we are after in our relations with other governments and 
their peoples.” Thus the pamphlet tells its readers that the “Number One” 
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policy of the United States in the year 1950 was “helping to create situations 
of strength in many parts of the world,” the policy which was believed to offer 
the best hope of reaching eventual agreement with the Soviet Union. The 
fact that the pamphlet opens with the sentence, “There is no longer any real 
distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ policy,” an assertion which would 
make Borah or Hiram Johnson turn over in their graves, and ends on the 
theme, “To-day the foreign policy of the United States is a declaration of 
interdependence, ” is another proof of the development in American thinking 
which Professor Nevins described. It still remains true, however, that the man 
from Mars would not find American foreign policy as simple as it appears here. 

A franker State Department pamphlet, as is natural, is one entitled Confuse 
and Control: Soviet Techniques in Germany, which was published in April of 
this year. With maps, photographs, and drawings to illustrate a well-written 
text, the reader is given an excellent outline of Communist operations in 
Germany and the means by which the democratic Germans and the Western 
powers resist the Communist pressure. As an illustration of Soviet methods, 
the pamphlet describes the rally of Free German Youth held in Berlin at 
Whitsuntide in 1950. It concedes that it had “a disquieting degree of success 
in its main purpose of uniting the young people under the communist banner” 
and that “our Soviet competitors are master hands at mass salesmanship.” It 
does not hesitate to list as a definite weak point in the democratic cause the 
tendency of the extreme right to play with treason in order to achieve a 
unified Germany. After noting some American misdemeanours in the first 
years of the occupation of Germany and the strength of anti-German feeling 
expressed during the war, it admits that “our sudden invitation to fight and 
die for our side leaves many Germans cold.” Success in combating the 
Russians depends on “playing our own game with realism and not being led 
into thoughtless actions that help our enemies.” 

Everyman’s United Nations is another attempt at a popular pamphlet. It is 
published by the Department of Public Information of the United Nations and 
designed as a ready reference to the structure, function, and work of the 
United Nations and its related agencies. In its organization and presentation 
of factual material the book is impeccable. But the booklet suffers from the 
inescapable fact that it is an “international” pamphlet which is paid for by the 
contributions of the sixty nations which belong to the United Nations. It 
dare not depart from a colourless description of what is being done at Lake 
Success and elsewhere which will not create enmity but which will never win 
friends for the greatest ideal of our time. 

In the introduction to Soviet Politics—The Dilemma of Power the director 
of the new Russian Research Center at Harvard claims that it is “a distinct 
creation which opens new roads for the study of the psychology and sociology 
of power, the anthropology and philosophy of ideology, and the political 
theory that emerges from intellectual history.” These are ambitious claims, 
which I am not competent to appraise, although I believe that Mr. Moore, a 
sociologist who reads and speaks Russian fluently, has produced a book that 
no student of the period can overlook. The author asks two central questions 
in his introduction: “Which of the pre- -revolutionary Bolshevik ideas have 
been put into effect in the Soviet union, which ones set aside, and why? 
Secondly, what can we learn from this historical experience about the role 
of ideas in general?” To answer these questions he ranges over the evolution 
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of Bolshevik theory before 1917 and the practical experiences since then of 
Lenin and Stalin. Politically he finds that what has emerged is “a curious 
amalgam of police terror, and primitive ‘grass-roots’ democracy.” In the 
economic field the Marxist-Leninist doctrines on the transfer of the means 
of production to society have been largely achieved. In foreign policy there 
have been adjustments to “the existing structure of international relationships 
complicated by ideological forays.” The original goals may remain “latent 
influences in Soviet policy that could recur in a modified form under favorable 
conditions.” Mr. Moore’s cool and cautious analysis does not make easy reading 
but repays the effort which it entails. In a section on “Revolution and World 
Politics” he writes: “From Lenin onwards the Russian leaders maintained that 
the interests of the socialist fatherland were identical with the interests of the 
world revolution.” For that reason any Communist party could be sacrificed 
if it would strengthen the Soviet Union’s position in world politics. An 
excellent illustration of that thesis is given in Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong’s 
volume, Tito and Goliath, which explains why “Titoism” developed in such 
a fashion in Yugoslavia that Stalin could not tolerate its implied challenge to 
Moscow infallibility. The result of the attempted purge has been an “inde- 
pendent” communism whose survival is a major embarrassment to the Soviet 
Union and in the direct interest of the West. Such is Mr. Armstrong’s verdict. 
Since the author has been a student of the Balkans for over thirty years and 
a frequent visitor there, his judgment carries all the more weight. He has 
given us not only a first-rate description of Tito and his policies but also a 
timely survey of the signs of discontent in the other Soviet satellites where 
the Tito heresy made a deep impression. In his final paragraph Mr. Arm- 
strong quotes Tito’s remark to him that no compromise between the two 
concepts of policy was possible and the warning of Engels, which was repeated 
by Pijade, the chief Yugoslav Communist theorist: “The victorious proletariat 
cannot impose on any people happiness and at the same time not undermine 
their own victory.” He appends to this warning the pertinent observation: 
“How much more, we can add, when they impose unhappiness.” 

What Mr. Armstrong has written is further confirmed by Mr. Hugh Seton- 
Watson in The East European Revolution. Like his father before him the 
author has specialized in the history of that part of the world and fortified 
his knowledge on the spot. His book, in part a sequel to an earlier one on 
Eastern Europe between the wars, is a description and analysis of the 
sovietization of Eastern Europe. He believes that this sovietization if con- 
solidated “will probably prove a far more valuable gain to Moscow than the 
sovietization of China with its 400 millions.” In writing his first book Mr. 
Seton-Watson was equipped by study and travel, but, as he admits, knew 
nothing of the theory and practice of Russian bolshevism and European 
communism. In the interval between books he has worked hard to fill the 
gap and comments as a result that “it is remarkable how much of current 
events in Eastern Europe is explained by even a little reading of Russian 
twentieth-century history, of the works of Lenin and Stalin and of the early 
history of the Comintern.” He found there the whole programme for what has 
happened since and expresses the hope that the next generation will have the 
chance in university and school that he had not to learn more about Russia 
and communism. On Britain he adds “. . . so far there is mighty little sign 
of any change.” On the whole the Seton-Watson monograph is more factual 
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and pedestrian in style than Armstrong’s, but when the author lets himself 
go, as in his final chapter on “East and West,” it is just as incisive and 
stimulating in comment. 


On the other major storm centre, Asia, where the conflicts of a feverish 
nationalism, a calculating communism, and a retreating imperialism have 
largely obscured from view the internal struggles for the good life and good 
government, the number of Western writers qualified to give us guidance is 
only gradually increasing. One of the most prolific authors is Mr. Robert Payne 
who, since he went to China ten years ago, has produced twenty books under 
his own name and various pseudonyms. Red Storm Over Asia is the first of 
these to come my way and deals with the Communist march across Asia, 
chiefly during the years 1948-50. Such chapter subtitles as “The Long Wooden 
Ladders,” “The Naked and the Dead,” “The Faceless Men with Guns,” “The 
Crystal Clear Chaos” are sufficient indication of the turgid quality of the 
author’s prose and his determination to hold his reader’s attention. Mr. Payne 
warns us that we must find a social programme to appeal to the Asian peasant, 
or else “no force on earth can prevent us from being overwhelmed.” He adds 
that it is “nearly too late” to find such a programme. In confirmation of this 
assertion he makes the unqualified claims on page 1 that “in the summer 
of 1950 only a miracle prevented the west coast of India from going Com- 
munist.” For that statement there was little evidence available when I was 
in India three months later and talked to people who were in a position to 
know. Later the author reassures us somewhat by suggesting that in effect 
Asiatic communism approaches closely to British socialism with the cardinal 
difference that “it is infinitely more capricious and authoritarian, and there- 
fore makes more mistakes.” There are ten chapters on Soviet Asia and various 
Asian countries (again Pakistan is passed over), a concluding chapter offering 
a policy for the United States including support for Asiatic communism in so 
far as it differs from Russian, and some biographical notes on Asian Communist 
leaders. In short this book covers too much too quickly and too dogmatically 
to be treated with complete respect. 


Wells of Power by Sir Olaf Caroe is even more topical than Mr. Payne’s 
book, in view of the crisis in Iran, but is as cool and polished as the former is 
burning and rough. It is too much to claim for it, as Mr. Lionel Curtis does 
in the Foreword, that it should have “the same kind of a far-reaching effect 
on public policy as Lord Hailey’s monumental survey on Africa has had on 
colonial policy,” because Sir Olaf’s book is simply not on that scale. But as 
a piece of distinguished writing on the Persian Gulf and its people, whom the 
author knows and likes, as a compact description of oil development, which 
is inevitably already outmoded in some of its statistics, and as a source of 
reasoned suggestion on how British policy should be revised to meet vastly 
changed circumstances, it is of real value. 

The author's final conclusion bears repetition: “The wells of power in 
South-Western Asia are sunk at points as dangerous and exposed as any part 
of Western Europe. Should the tyrant seek to mould all the world to his 
pattern, he must reach out to encompass them. The principles of a Treaty 
drawn to protect the North Atlantic will then need to have been given 
practical expression in good time in and around the Persian Gulf, and not 
in the Atlantic Ocean only. In implementing such a regional policy in action 
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it is the concert of the Commonwealth and the Atlantic Powers which is 
destined to play the leading part.” 

The Commonwealth has undergone so many changes in the last decade 
that satisfactory descriptions of its role in world affairs are rare. It is refreshing 
to find an American journalist, Eric Estorick, who has previously written a 
study of Sir Stafford Cripps, attempt the task. Changing Empire: Churchill 
to Nehru has four chapters of comment on what has happened to produce the 
present commonwealth and seven chapters devoted to its great contemporaries, 
Churchill, Attlee, Bevin, Mackenzie King, Smuts, Evatt, and Nehru. The 
volume is sympathetic and pleasantly written, but can be awarded only an “E” 
for effort and not an “A” for accuracy. 

The title of Barbara Ward's latest book, Policy for the West, is more 
reassuring than that of its predecessor, The West at Bay. That in itself under- 
lines something on which her famous journal, the Economist, recently com- 
mented—the fact that we have scarcely appreciated what positive steps have 
been taken since the Marshall Plan was first suggested. Like Mr. Sumner 
Welles, Miss Ward believes that the combination of sufficient military strength 
to deter the Communists from attempting local aggression and social strength 
and cohesion to check the fomenting of civil war can check the Communist 
flood. “Where the dykes are strong and the banks well built,” she writes, “the 
pressure will be made in vain. The flood can be controlled and deflected, the 
menace contained.” Her book describes the theory of containment, the menace 
it faces, and the methods that have been pursued with that gift of exposition 
and quality of analysis which we have learned to expect from her. Miss Ward’s 
prescription for the next two years is “the building of an effective system of 
joint defence,” “the maintenance of stability and expansion in the United 
States and Europe,” and “a systematic and much more ambitious effort to 
raise the standards of backward peoples, particularly in Asia.” As might be 
expected, she is particularly helpful in her comments on economic policy, but 
in her appeal for a faith for freedom she is not unmindful of the importance 
of linking faith with works without which our civilization may perish. 

The Department of External Affairs has continued to help the Canadian 
people to know what their Government is doing in external policy by making 
available inexpensively its annual Report, its yearly volume on Canada and 
the United Nations, and two small collections of documents on the Korean 
crisis which between them give its background and development to the 
middle of January, 1951. The annual Report suffers from the same difficulty 
that Professor McInnis noted last year, the attempt to combine an analysis 
of the chief problems of external policy with a description of the works of the 
missions abroad and the twelve divisions under which it is organized in the 
East Block. 

The volume on Canada and the United Nations, 1950 departs from its 
predecessors’ pattern in omitting the description of the structure of the United 
Nations, and in including a fairly lengthy Preface by Mr. Pearson which 
devotes itself largely to the Korean crisis. Mr. Pearson believes that the United 
Nations “broke new and significant ground” in June, 1950 when it set out for 
the first time to organize collective military action against armed aggression. 
He does not dodge the issue raised by the Chinese intervention and points out 
that the United Nations cannot at the present time apply overwhelming force 
against all aggressors, particularly when the armed forces required for the 
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security of the free world are in the possession of only a few states. He also 
admits that “however clear the issue in Korea has been to Canadians, we 
should not forget that it is less clear to the peoples of Asia and the other parts 
of the world.” From these facts he draws two conclusions (in February, 1951) 
of which more was to be heard later; the free world should maintain its 
principles “while at the same time recognizing and making allowance for the 
limitations upon its power and resources,” and should not be “ashamed” to 
avow that the principal aim of the United Nations is to make peace rather 
than wage war and therefore “be prepared with patience and effort to prolong 
efforts to reach a settlement.” 
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The Ardent Exile: The Life and Times of D’Arcy McGee. By JOSEPHINE 
PHELAN. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1951. 
Pp. x, 317. $4.00. 


Ir is over a quarter of a century now since Isobel Skelton and Alexander Brady 
published their definitive studies of Thomas D’Arcy McGee. In view of the 
rapid development of Canadian historiography, that is a long time and one 
turns with great anticipation to the volume under review. The Ardent Exile 
is pleasantly written, well arranged, and as such, designed for easy reading. 
The book is divided into three parts, “Young Ireland,” “Exile,” and “Land of 
My Adoption.” The chapter titles are stimulating: “Black *47,” “The Fate of 
Unsuccessful Revolutionists,” “Brown the Terrible,” to cite only a few. Un- 
fortunately, the interpretation provided of McGee is the established one, and 
Miss Phelan leaves McGee pretty much where the earlier biographers left him. 
A glance at the itdiearealee tells why. Of the forty-odd books listed, fewer 
than ten were published since 1930. Miss Phelan seems to have made no use 
of the very considerable studies published in the Reports of the Canadian 
Catholic Historical Association by Miss Agnes Coffey and Mgr Martin Reid, 
or the monographs dealing with Irish settlement, employment, and immigra- 
tion which have appeared recently in the CanaprAN HisroricaL Review. 
Among the manuscript sources, one notices regretfully the absence of the 
Brown-Chamberlain Correspondence in the Public Archives of Canada. This 
is especially unfortunate, since as the proprietor and editor of the Montreal 
Gazette, Chamberlain was in a favoured position to observe (and assist) the 
conversion of McGee to the Conservative line. The most serious omission, 
however, is that of the diary of George Edward Clerk, the founder and editor 
of the True Witness. Clerk was in close touch with McGee from the time of 
the latter’s settlement in Montreal, and indeed from an earlier period, when 
the two men met in Buffalo at the convention of the Irish Emigration Society. 
Ultimately, Clerk became an opponent and critic of McGee, yet the early 
references in the diary are not unfriendly, and they powerfully reflect the 
varied emotions McGee roused in his fellow-Montrealers. Clerk’s editorial pro- 
nouncements in the True Witness were forthright enough, but one can appreci- 
ate the force of their venom only by following the slow building-up of 
indignation in the diary. Other overlooked, if minor, sources are the records 
of McGill University from which McGee received his B.C.L., and of the 
University of Bishop’s College, Lennoxville, where McGee delivered a con- 
vocation address. Here are pointers to a new alignment on McGee’s part, the 
search for support from the Anglo-Protestant community of Canada East. 
Consideration of these various source materials would have produced modifi- 
cations in detail and perhaps in general outline. An interesting example of the 
effect of new material on historical interpretation is provided in Father Henry 
Brown’s “Archbishop Hughes and Western Colonization,” a study bearing on 
McGee (Catholic Historical Review, Oct., 1950). One can only wish that a 
similar wide search had been made, for the time has surely come not merely 
to revive McGee, but to revise our estimate of him. 

The great virtue of Miss Phelan’s book is its readability. The Ardent Exile 
is well planned and written in a lively fashion. This is especially true of the 
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characterization of the men about McGee, the great such as Cartier, the near 
great such as Sandfield Macdonald, and the less-than-great such as Christopher 
Dunkin “. . . who made himself famous . . . by knowing more reasons than 
anyone else against confederation.” Anyone wishing a ‘readable biography, 
without being too critical, will find it in The Ardent Exile. 


J. I. Cooper 






































McGill University 





Democracy in the Canadas, 1759-1867. By D. Hucu Gituis. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1951. Pp. x, 217. $2.50. 


THERE is a notable lack in Canadian historiography of studies of the develop- 
ment of political opinion. There have been many analyses of political and 
constitutional trends and forms, but we still search in vain for monographs on 
the origins, strengths, and nature of political ideas. We know something of 
what the political leaders said, but too little of the varying influences that bore 
on them, and much less on the size of their supporting parties. 


Mr. Gillis has not moved into this gap, as under his title he might have 
done. In his own words, he is “concerned with some of the historic problems 
that had to be dealt with before a democratic tradition could be established 
among the peoples of British North America.” What that means is not 
altogether clear either from the words themselves or from the chapters that 
follow. What in fact Mr. Gillis has presented is a brief and well-written 
account of some of the major political trends in the period defined in the title, 
together with an introductory chapter on the French régime, and passages 
and chapters on social and economic issues, the exact bearing of which on 
the subject of the book is not always apparent. 

His chapter on New France is fair and readable, but one wonders whether 
he gives enough weight to the individualism of the habitant, and his own 
approach to democracy which took the form of ignoring the waves of ordi- 
nances that issued from Quebec. Given the ease with which French Canadians 
took to the re presentativ e system, can we go on painting them as pawns in a 
centralized and paternal society? There may be room for research into a type 
of democracy long before the Seven Years’ War. 

This reviewer approached with hope the chapters on the Rebellion of 
1837 and the Durham Report. In fact one finds in this book little that was 
below the surface. There is no analysis of what political philosophy existed, 
little of the influence of imported ideas. There is no explanation of the minority 
position of the rebels in terms of the overwhelming opposition to rebellion. 
We are again faced with the proposition that the rebellions were productive 
only of political advance, whereas in fact they also stimulated strong reactionary 
opinion. What did the ordinary resident of the Canadas think of the rebellions 
either while they were going on or afterwards? There is material on this in 
diaries and letters but it remains to be exploited. 

In writing of Durham’s analysis Mr. Gillis reaches an over-simplification 
that borders on absurdity: “The struggle lay, as is now clear, between the 
‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’, between a haughty exclusive British bureaucracy 
at York and Quebec and the bulk of the Canadian populace, irrespective of 
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its origin.” Where do the wealthy liberals fit into this picture? Where the 
impecunious, but highly conservative, middle-class settlers? 

Which, perhaps, indicates again the need for some hard work and thought 
on the bases of political opinions. 


G. pET. GLAZEBROOK 
Ottawa 


The Government of Prince Edward Island. By Frank MacKinnon. Canadian 
Government Series, 5, R. MacG. Dawson, editor. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press—Saunders. 1951. Pp. xii, 385. $5.50. 


In this volume, the first study of a province in the Canadian Government 
Series planned by the University of Toronto, Dr. MacKinnon traces the origin, 
character, and evolution of the institutions of government in Prince Edward 
Island both before and after Confederation. He divides his book into two parts, 
colonial and provincial government; and, including the appendices, devotes 
almost equal space to each. Under the first heading, he discusses responsible 
government, the land question, and Confederation in addition to colonial 
institutions. Under the second, he adds to a detailed account of each provincial 
institution a chapter on dominion-provincial relations. The appendices contain 
the commission and instructions to the first Governor, selections from the 
British North America Act of 1867 and other documents relating to Confeder- 
ation, lists of lieutenant-governors, premiers, and so on. 

The second and main part of the book is sounder than the first, partl 
because it deals with a comparatively fresh field of research, unclouded by that 
smoke-screen which the Stewart-Fanning clique used so skilfully to blind the 
Colonial Office at the time, and to obscure the view of local historians ever 
since; and partly because the author was able to check his documentary sources 
with contemporary newspapers and with some of the men who were re- 
sponsible for recent constitutional developments. It therefore gives a clearer 
and more convincing account of provincial than of colonial government, and 
contains fewer haphazard judgments of men and affairs. 

This is not to suggest that Dr. MacKinnon has relied entirely on the few 
inadequate secondary authorities for his views of the first years of British rule 
in the Island, but rather that he has not read and digested enough of the 
primary sources to enable him to revise the traditional judgments of such 
governors as Patterson, Fanning, DesBarres, and Smith, or to unravel the 
tangled skeins of finance, justice, and semi-proprietary royal rule in that period. 
Had he done so, he would have been able to show what quit rents were actually 
collected both before and after the civil list was assumed by Parliament, and 
how they were disbursed; what revenue was collected by temporary or local 
acts of the local Legislature and the part played by the latter in the struggle 
for responsible government; how the feud between Chief Justice Stewart and 
Governor Patterson, which originated in a quarrel over the sales of land in 
1781 but was embittered later by the former's belief that the latter had made 
a cuckold of him, was kept up by the Stewart Desbrisay families against 
Patterson’s friends long after he had died a bankrupt in London and his lands 
had been obtained for a song by Fanning, who cunningly used the enemies 
of Patterson to his own profit and the perversion of justice; how Fanning, a 
trained lawyer, quondam judge of the Supreme Court of North Carolina and 
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the best fitted of all the governors to act as Chancellor, actually put the Court 
in commission by associating with himself all the judges of the Supreme Court 
in causes already adjudged by them, in many of which the Chief Justice, his 
sons and sons-in-law were either plaintiffs or defendants, thus bequeathing to 
DesBarres and Smith the problem of separating the functions of the two courts; 
and how the spectacular explosion under Smith has blinded local historians 
to the role of the men who laid the mines not only on the highroads of 
justice but also on the by-paths of escheat: for it was Fanning who inspired 
the movement for escheat in 1797, and repudiated it when he got possession 
of the lands he wanted. 

It is the author’s failure to modify traditional judgments of historical 
characters, to explain the breakdown of justice, the problem of finance, and 
the many ramifications of the land question that has made the first part of 
his book less definitive than the second part and, despite its length, much 
less enlightening. However, it may be said that his work as a whole is highly 
commendable, has compressed into one volume a vast amount of detailed 
information gathered from many sources, has pronounced judgments on many 
characters, events and institutions, and has introduced many useful com- 
parisons of Island institutions and procedures with those of other provinces, 
all of which will give future students of government endless subjects for 
discussion and debate. a 


Public Archives of Nova Scotia 
Halifax, N.S. 


The Valley of the Lower Thames, 1640 to 1850. By Frep Coyne Hamm. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1951. Pp. xii, 390, with 
maps and illustrations. $3.90. 


The Physiography of Southern Ontario. By L. J. CHapman and D. F. Purt- 
naM. Toronto: University of Toronto Press for the Ontario Research 
Foundation. 1951. Pp. xxii, 284. with maps and illustrations. $4.00. 


Tue history of the Lower Thames Valley, Professor Hamil asserts, is in 
miniature the history of Ontario. In this light he traces the settlement and 
growth of what is now largely the County of Kent from earliest French con- 
tacts in 1640 down to the close of the pioneer age in 1850, and in so doing 
touches on major themes in Ontario history such as the Loyalist movement, 
the War of 1812, and the troubles of 1837 as they affected the lands along 
the Lower Thames. The result is a work of local history that is crammed with 
detailed information and marked by close observation and careful scholar- 
ship. It is obviously a labour of love, by one whose own roots run deep into 
the Valley. 

Unfortunately, however, Professor Hamil does not succeed in making 
this study a miniature of the history of Ontario. He does not integrate the 
affairs of the Lower Thames with the broader patterns of contemporary 
events, except in a superficial way. For example, when the War of 1812 
occurs, he discusses the various clashes in his region and stops when the war 
ends without really attempting to assess its impact on the Thames community. 
Yet here, surely, lies the perfect place to test and illustrate the view that an 
Americanized Western Ontario was considerably altered by this war, which 
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brought « strong anti-American reaction in its wake. One gathers by the 
way that many settlers on the Thames had been pro-American and that the 
war brought a change, but there is little here of the almost civil-war drama 
of “traitors,” neutrality oaths, and raids and counter-raids that helped to 
mould a powerful Ontario tradition. 

Similarly, the fact that this far western region of the radical Upper 
Canadian peninsula voted Tory in the main until the late 1840's is not 
assessed in any way, although if we are ever to understand the political 
patterns of the early province we must begin with the localities. Again, there 
is no effective attempt to tie the rising rural and village community of the 
1840's into the general social growth of the province. In fact, the chapter 
entitled “Rise of the Village Community” is full of odds and ends, and 
there is not much sense of a coherent community emerging at all. On the 
whole the book has only the limited organization supplied by chronology, and 
thus it ends at 1850 with no drawing together, no summing up, but simply 
because the chronological narrative has been completed. 

Local history is a field fraught with charm and beset with danger. Its 
charm comes from the sense of reality it engenders, its close touch with 
ordinary people in a realm that is truly a “neighbourhood”; here there are 
no vast political and social units populated only by statistics and swayed 
by impersonal forces. Its danger lies in the ease with which perspective is lost, 
thanks to so close an approach to the neighbourhood. Professor Hamil’s book 
illustrates both the charm and peril of this field of study. For if local history 
is truly to supply a miniature it must weigh, integrate, and explain, or become 
no more than parish annals, a source for history, not history itself. Neverthe- 
less, The Valley of the Lower Thames is an encouraging venture into a 
realm that needs a great deal more attention in Canada. 

Another regional study that is also a valuable contribution to this field 
is The Physiography of Southern Ontario, by L. J. Chapman and Professor 
D. F. Putnam. It would be presumptuous to treat this book simply under 
the heading of local history, for certainly its aim and content are geographical, 
not historical. This is the first detailed description of the surface of Southern 
Ontario to be published, and it is the fruit of careful field investigation 
carried on since 1934. The geographer will have his own comments to make 
on this lucidly written, liberally illustrated work. But for the historian, at any 
rate, it would seem a most useful source book for any inquiry into Ontario 
local history that must take account of the physical moulds in which the 
localities are shaped. 

The University of Toronto Press should be congratulated for giving each 
of these volumes a handsome binding and attractive format, a sign, one may 
hope, that this Press holds regional studies in high regard. 


The University of Toronto J. M. S. CarELEss 


The History of the Department of Munitions and Supply: Canada in the 
Second World War. I. Production Branches and Crown Companies. 
II. Controls, Service and Finance Branches, and Units Associated with 
the Department. By J. pe N. Kennepy. Foreword by the Right Honour- 
able C. D. Howe. Preface by G. K. Sets. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. 
Pp. xviii, 520; viii, 661. 

Tus book consists of three volumes, the first two of which were published in 

1950. The third volume is confidential and outlines a proposed organization 
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for some future Department of Munitions and Supply. It would be interesting 
to examine the author’s recommendations in the light of the actual organiza- 
tion of the Department of Defence Production, but this would be inappro- 
priate. 

The two published volumes describe the evolution and operations of the 
various branches, controls, and crown comps anies of the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply as well as other agencies associated with the Department. 
There are nearly 1200 pages in the two volumes, most of which are devoted 
to facts. For this reason and because of its organization, the book has both 
the virtues and defects of a dictionary; it is filled with useful and interesting 
information but the narrative is a little disconnected. 


The author was Director General of the Legal Branch of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply during most of the war and wrote the book in the 
immediate post-war period when he was engaged in private law practice. 
He says in the Introduction that it took him almost four years to complete 
the book, evidently working without staff assistance. Obviously, a prodigious 
amount of work was required to produce a coherent picture ‘from the large 
mass of basic but disorganized information which was accumulated by the 
Department. The book is a quasi-official document despite the fact that it 
was written by a private individual. As such it differs quite markedly from 
comparable historical studies published in both the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Professional historians were engaged by both the United 
States and United Kingdom in 1942 or 1943 to sort out and assess the basic 
documents and to talk to the administrators in order to evaluate developments 
at first hand. In the United States, in particular, large staffs were engaged in 
this type of work, and some first-rate work has been turned out in the last few 
years. 

In some instances, Mr. Kennedy may have been over-zealous in his 
desire to record events and facts which are either quite technical or of little 
importance. For example, on page 36 of the first volume, in dealing with the 
production of howitzer shells, it is noted: “Nosing was obtained by swaging, 
instead of the usual practice of upsetting, and weight was held between close 
limits by the use of carboloy tools and the balancing of cutting operations.” 
Such esoteric comments, of which there are many other examples, might have 
been omitted with advantage. It is questionable also whether the inclusion 
of lists of senior officers at the end of the chapters dealing with the individual 
branches or other agencies is desirable. Certainly the list of departmental 
employees which totals over 100 pages at the end of the second volume might 
have been omitted without much loss. 


The author says in his Introduction: “If a national emergency ever arises 
again, I hope that this history will be of some assistance to those whose duty 
it may be to create a similar organization.” Since the two published volumes 
are incomplete and do not deal with the “similar organization,” it is hard to 
form any judgment about how well he has succeeded in his aim. In any case, 
the two volumes which have appeared are invaluable reference works in a 
field where there is a lamentable lack of authoritative information. 


Ottawa R. WARREN JAMES 
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Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1948-49. Québec: 
Imprimeur de Sa Majesté le Roi. n.d. Pp. viii, 497. 


Tus report contains a number of extremely useful documents and summaries 
of documents all of which, with one exception, are concerned with the history 
of Canada in the forty years following the British conquest. 

Four directories of the city of Quebec, those of 1792, 1795, 1798, and 1805, 
are included. These indicate, among other things, that the spelling of Scottish 
names in Quebec was more than ordinarily erratic and reflected a distinct 
French influence. Mackay was sometimes spelt Maké and other queer variants 
were Macaclan for McLaughlin, Macalem for McCallum, M’Gi for McGee, 
and Machanzy for McKenzie. The appending of French Christian names, 
for example Théophile McDougall and Jean Baptiste M’Karthy, suggests that 
the absorption of some of the Scotch and Irish had already begun. 

A second item is the record of the Loyal Association of Montreal which 
was formed in 1794, under the chairmanship of Hon. James McGill, to counter- 
act the seditious activities which were being fomented by the Americans and 
French Republicans. Joseph Papineau, the father of Louis Joseph, was a 
member of its executive committee. 

Of particular interest to historians of the Church of England in Canada is 
Canon A. R. Kelley's summary of material bearing on its history in the period 
from 1759 to 1786. How slight were the early achievements of the Church of 
England in Quebec was shown in 1783, by a letter from Rev. John Doty who 
reported that there were only four Protestant clergy in the province: three 
Frenchmen and a single independent English minister with a small congre- 
gation in Quebec. 

The summaries of the correspondence of Bishop Ignace Bourget in 1842-3 
provide evidence of his great energy in the administration of his diocese. This 
correspondence contains significant material in connection with the establish- 
ment of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical province in Canada, the activities of 
the church in the eastern Townships, the return of the Jesuits to Canada at 
the invitation of the Bishop in 1842, and Bourget’s attitude towards such 
problems as mixed marriages of Protestants and Roman Catholics and relations 
between church and state in regard to education. 

D. C. MASTERS 
Bishop’s University 


The Encyclopedia of Canada: Newfoundland Supplement. Edited by Ropert 
H. Biacxpurn. W. Stewart WALLACE, general editor. Toronto: Uni- 
versity Associates of Canada Limited. 1949. Pp. x, 104, ill. 


Tus is a supplementary volume to the Encyclopedia of Canada edited by 
W. Stewart Wallace and is uniform with the first six in appearance and con- 
tent. Not intended to be a self-contained work, it does not repeat Newfound- 
land items dealt with in the earlier volumes. The aim and to a considerable 
extent the execution of this supplement are worthy of the highest praise, and 
it will long remain an essential reference source. 

One of its most pleasing features is its revelation to the uninitiated of the 
delightful originality of Newfoundland place-names—Butter Pots and Topsails, 
describing as well as naming ranges of hills, Seldom Come By, Joe Batt’s Arm, 
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Little Heart’s Ease, Happy Adventure, Cupids, Witless Bay—these and many 
others open a fresh chapter in Canadian nomenclature. In the field of printer's 
terrors Annieopsquotch is well in the class of the old familiar Quispamsis and 
Kaministikwia. 

In addition to its general coverage of Newfoundland em there are 
special longer articles on economic, geographic, political, and cultural sub- 
jects by well-known experts. These vary considerably in value. The best ) 
are “Fisheries” by H. A. Innis, “Geography” by Griffith Taylor, and “History, 
Religious” by Elias Andrews. This last named not only outlines very clearly 
the growth of the churches but explains their unique role in matters of edu- 
cation, showing how each denomination from the two largest, the Anglican 
and the Roman Catholic, down to the Salvation Army and the Seventh Day 
Adventist has founded and still conducts its own schools. The article specifi- 
cally devoted to education also contains much valuable information, but it is 
patchy and does not give as well-balanced a view as it might, particularly of 
the present system. A disproportionately long article on art, containing a 
considerable amount of material of transient interest, compares unfavourably 
with one on music that describes Newfoundland’s original and interesting 
folk music and mentions recent developments effected by the radio and com- 
munity concerts. 

There is unevenness too in the shorter items—Charles Fox Bennett, “prime 
minister,” gets only four lines, for example, while, over the page, thirty-three 
are devoted to Richard Brothers, “enthusiast,” an interesting man, but not 
that much more so than the anti-confederation leader of 1869. Such faults 
are almost inevitable, of course, in an undertaking of this sort, and the general 
impression is of an important piece of work somewhat hastily, but on the 
whole reasonably well done. 





Mount Allison University D. G. G. Kenn 


British Politics since 1900. By D. C. Somervett. The Twentieth Century 
Histories. London: Andrew Dakers [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders and 
Company Limited]. 1950. Pp. 265. $3.75. 


Mr. G. M. Younc in one of his essays refers to “that trough of deep obscurity 
and ignorant contempt which always se eparates the contemporary from the 
historic.” Mr. Somervell throws a fascine into the trough that separates the 
fifties from the earlier part of this century prior to 1914, when the ordinance of 
Oxford brings history to an end. It is the purpose of this ambitious series to fill 
the gap with volumes de signed to illumine “all” aspects of British history 
through the half-century. The subjects range through morals, warfare, music, 
woman, education, and religion to such a topic as dogs, surely one that could 
not be seriously included in such a catalogue by any other people but the 
Eskimoes. 

But Mr. Somervell’s terms of reference are more limited. He has nothing 
to do with things cultural or social, and refers to general history only to 
elucidate a theme “of party politics, of the rising and falling of governments 
and the ups and downs of party political opinion.’ ” That he has followed the 
argument himself and remained a “floating voter” for most of the fifty years, 
giving his support on occasion to each of the three great parties, is his testi- 
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mony for being impartial and a justification for expressing his opinions 
vigorously. 

Mr. Somervell has threaded the maze with skill, and through these cor- 
ridors of controversy the reader may follow safely to the exit, though whether 
he will emerge in Mr. Somervell’s company is a matter of opinion. The guide 
is companionable, his narrative clear, his proportion apt; he laces his descrip- 
tions with wit; his comments are reasonably detached; he sketches his por- 
traits with a sensitive pen. But he seems to have been writing as from the 
inside of a plate-glass window, insulated against sound; he can see the crowd 
outside, but cannot hear their voices, sometimes missing even the expression 
on their faces. Too easily for a political historian, he despises peo » for their 
stupidity. Political man is stupid, but to stick at that in a political study is to 
misinterpret the nature of politics. In the past half- century politics in England 
have not been devoid of passion, whether of pity or of anger. Mr. Somervell’s 
urbanity leaves a Nye Bevan unexplained, but a Baldwin, perhaps, more 
explicable. 

Yet all who seek their bearings through a period of such massive interest 
will be glad that a writer of literacy and moderation has given form to the 
mass of these reminiscent decades. For a more satisfying treatment they must 
continue to wait both for the perspectives of a later time and for an historian 
able to combine the techniques of an Halévy and a Keynes, for politics were 
never more inseparable from economics than in the period surveyed. 


Eric HARRISON 
Queen’s University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Does Canada Need More People? By Maset F. Trin. Issued under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute ‘of International Affairs. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 143. $2.00. 


HERE an economist attempts to answer a fine old Canadian question. Devoting 
herself to economic considerations alone, Dr. Timlin discusses the long-period 
growth of population, the difficulties of long-period projections, short-period 
absorptive capacity, the relationships between immigration and emigration, 
and the effects to be expected from immigration and a larger population. In 
qualified fashion she approves (pp. 122-4) of a Canadian policy of “freer 
immigration than we have known for most of the past twenty years.’ 

Precursors fare badly. Although the late W. Burton Hurd’s acceptance of 
the displacement theory of M. C. MacLean excites Dr. Timlin’s pity (p. 16), 
A. R. M. Lower is soundly switched (pp. 14, 19-20) as a popularizer of 
“pseudo-scientific simplifications,” possibly dangerous “to the intelligent formu- 
lation of policy.” Griffith Taylor is scratched at the post (pp. 9-10) because his 
calculations of population capacity do not assume the maintenance of at least 
the present standard of living. This generalization by Dr. Timlin is not sup- 
ported by all of Professor Taylor’s work (see Canada’s Role in Geopolitics, 
Toronto, 1942, p. 24, and Canada, London, 1947, p. 516). 

The historian may regret that much of Dr. Timlin’s argument has been 
developed by analogy and reasoning or supposition, but the lack of quanti- 
tative research on many aspects of Canada’s population problems made this 
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type of treatment necessary to some extent. As a lucid discussion of migration 
economics and as a guide to future research the monograph is of value. 


ALLAN G. BocuE 
The University of Western Ontario 


sae ae Bay (Philipsburg, Que.). By Georcr H. Montcomery. Granby, 
Que.: Granby Printing and Publishing Co. Ltd. 1950. Pp. 134. 


Tue late Mr. Montgomery, a busy lawyer, head of the most important legal 
firm in Montreal, f not in Canada, and Chancellor of Bishop's University, 
found time to write a history of his native village, realizing that, if he did 
not do so, nobody else would. Philipsburg, bounded in front by Lake Cham- 
plain and on one side by the American frontier, ceased to prosper with the 
advent of the railway, and has never developed since. Yet it was the first 
settlement in the Eastern Townships, made in defiance of the Government. 
which wanted to send the Loyalists to Cataraqui (Kingston); and it was the 
seat of the first Protestant churches, as well as of the first Masonic lodge in the 
Eastern Townships. 

Passing rapidly over the early part of the settlement, under the French 
régime, the author writes a full ng A of the sites originally conceded, a 
number of which became his property. A great many interesting details have 
been supplied to the author by Mr. A. I. H. Richardson, of the Dominion 
Archives, to whom he renders full justice. 

Mr. Montgomery has written a book of more than ordinary interest, 
evoking a number of historical facts, which, without him, would have remained 
unnoticed. He has given a great example to his confréres of the Bar, whose 
training enables them to find quickly desired information. 


E. Fasre-SuRVEYER 
Montreal 


The Parish and Democracy in French Canada. By Mgr Maurice Roy. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1950. Pp. 37. 75c. 


ArcusisHop Roy’s talk is the fourth Duncan and John Gray Memorial Lecture 
at the University of Toronto. It fulfils admirably the aim of the lectureship 
of promoting better understanding between English and French Canadians 
since it gives the reader a new insight into the democratic working of the 
parish organization, into the development of co-operatives and credit unions, 
of Catholic labour associations and employers’ syndicates in French Canada. 
The purpose of all the efforts so successfully designed to these ends is to 
create and to maintain “a graduated order” in society, to uphold the dignity 
and freedom of man in a world more and more threatened by both extreme 
individualism and the too-powerful state. It is fitting that this lecture should 
be published in a fine bilingual edition. 


R. M. SAUNDERS 
The University of Toronto 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Education in the British West Indies. By Eric Wiu.i1aMs. Foreword by JOHN 
Dewey. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.I.: Teachers’ Economic and Cultural 
Association Ltd. n.d. Pp. xx, 167. $1.50. 


Dr. WitiiaMs, a consultant of the Caribbean Commission and a leading 
authority on Caribbean history, has presented in this study a critical analysis 
of the educational system of the British West Indies from the primary grades 
through the university level. In his opinion, British West Indian schools have 
suffered from defects often found in colonial areas, among them over-emphasis 
on classical subjects, neglect of agricultural and vocational education, and of 
teacher training. The author suggests a series of reforms which would enable 
the British West Indian educational system to make a greater contribution 
towards meeting the social, economic, and cultural needs of the people. 

Something over half the book is devoted to the idea of a British West 
Indian university, planned as a cultural centre for the Caribbean. These 
chapters present views somewhat divergent from those expressed in the 
appended report of the West Indies Committee of the Commission on Higher 
Education for the Colonies. It is regrettable that Dr. Williams’s book, which 
is based on a memorandum presented to this Committee, could not have been 
published before the University College of the West Indies was established. 
It is still of much interest to students of contemporary West Indian affairs, and 
is a useful addition to a field in which there have been few studies by com- 
petent scholars. 
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AicEe R. STEWART 
The University of Maine 
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By MarcGARET JEAN HovusToN 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistoire de l Amérique francaise. 


See also the quarterly bibliography published in the Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, “Letters in 
Canada,” Part I, English-Canadian Letters, published each April, Part II, French- and 
New-Canadian Letters, published each July. 





1. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 





Crark, Witt1am. The Colombo Plan—Prospect and Retrospect (Listener, XLVI 
(1168), July 19, 85-6). 

Dr. Malan and the Commonwealth (Round Table, no. 163, June, 1951, 219-26). 
A discussion of Dr. Malan’s recent criticism of the procedure for the admission 
of new members into the Commonwealth. 

DunsaBIN, THoMas. Australia and Canada: News and History (Australian Quarterly, 
XXIII (1), March, 1951, 54-66). Contacts between Canadians and Australians 
during the past 160 years have been discontinuous and often almost accidental. 

Esroricx, Eric. Changing Empire: Churchill to Nehru. New York: Duell, Sloane | 
and Pearce [Toronto: Collins]. 1950. Pp. xii, 342. $4.75. See p. 270. 

MCALLIsTER, GILBERT. Commonwealth Conference in New Zealand (Fortnightly, 
1012 n.s., April, 1951, 231-7). 


































Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


BERTON, PrerRE. Corporal Dunphy’s War (Maclean’s, LXIV (11), June 1, 1951, 
7, 57-8, 60-2). A report on the Canadian forces in Korea. 

Canada, Department of External Affairs. Diplomatic and Consular Representatives 
in Ottawa, February 15, 1951. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. 52 (Eng.), 
53 (Fr.). 15c. 

Caxton, Brooke. Military Preparedness Policy (Public Affairs, XIII (3), spring, 
1951, 4-6). 

Gorortu, Wa.uace. Canada: The Strategic “Golden Hinge” (Public Affairs, 
XIII (3), spring, 1951, 29-35). 

Heeney, A. D. P. Canada and the Atlantic Community (Public Affairs, XIII (3), 
spring, 1951, 7-13). 

Lanctot, Gustave. Le Canada vu d’Europe (Amérique frangaise, III (1), janv.-fév. 
1951, 1-8). 

Pearson, L. B. Why Canada Must Rearm (Public Affairs, XIII (3), spring, 
1951, 1-3). 

Rosen, S. McKee. The Combined Boards of the Second World War: An Experi- 
ment in International Administration. New York: Columbia University Press 
{[Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1951. Pp. 288. 

Rotuney, Gorpon O. Quebec and Korea (Canadian Forum, XXXI (365), June, 
1951, 55-7). 

St.-AuBIN, BERNARD. Les Origines de la guerre de 1939. Montréal: L’auteur. 1951. 
Pp. 123. $1.25. 

STEVENSON, J. A. Canada, Free and Dependent (Foreign Affairs, XXIX (3), April, 
1951, 456-67). 
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Wave, Wittiam W. Canada’s New Role in World Affairs (Foreign Policy Reports, 
XXVII (7), June 15, 1951, 74-84). 

W1nanT, FREDERICK. United States—Canadian Co-operation in Preparedness (Public 
Affairs, XIII (3), spring, 1951, 64-9). 

See also External Affairs, the monthly bulletin of the Department of External 
Affairs, Ottawa, Canada. 


ll. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 

Caretess, J. M. S. History and Canadian Unity (Culture, XII (2), juin 1951, 
118-24). 

Fercuson, GeorcE V. It’s Our Business. Montreal: Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association. 1951. Pp. 92. $1.50. An outline of the workings of the Canadian 
government. ( 

Gwson, JoHN Murray. The Romance of the Canadian Canoe. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1951. Pp. xiv, 145, ill. $5.00. 

Innis, Mary E. Changing Canada. I. Fish, Fur and Exploration. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR STEVEN. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin. 1951. Pp. 32, with maps and illustrations. 
$1.25. The first in a series of children’s histories of Canada. 

Lower, A. R. M. Whence Cometh Our Freedom (Food for Thought, XI (5), 
Feb., 1951, 5-12). “A review of the historic background of the origin and 
development of civil liberties in Canada.” 

Massey, VINCENT. Foundations of Canadian Life (Listener, XLVI (1166), July 5, 
1951, 3-4). 

Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
1949-1951. Report. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. xxiv, 517. $3.50. To 
be reviewed in December. 

Royal Commission Studies: A Selection of Essays Prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences. Ottawa: 
King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. x, 430. $3.00. To be reviewed in December. 

SacE, WatTer N. Canada: The Neighbour to the North (Pacific Historical 
Review, XX (2), May, 1951, 111-21). 

What Canada Owes to the Canadian Defence Forces (Canadian Military Journal, 
XVIII (3), Dominion Day, 1951, 10-14). A review of the fighting forces of 
Canada from 1764 to the present. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 


BurLanp, C. A. A Map of Canada in 1546 (Geographical Magazine, XXIV (2), 
June, 1951, 103-10). A map of the world drawn by Pierre Descaliers is the 
earliest map known to depict North American Indians accurately. 

Carrincton, Dororuy. Drake’s Plate of Brass (Geographical Magazine, XXIII 
(10), Feb., 1951, 448-53). A plate of brass, erected on the California 
coast by Drake in 1579 to claim the territory for England, was discovered 
in 1936. 

Krauskopr, FRaNcEs. The Documentary Basis for LaSalle’s Supposed Discovery 
of the Ohio River (Indiana Magazine of History, XLVII (2), June, 1951, 
143-53). 

Letupripce, T. C. Herdsmen & Hermits: Celtic Seafarers in the Northern Seas. 
Foreword by T. D. Kenpricx. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes. 1950. Pp. 
xx, 146. 

Pout, Freperick Jutius. The Sinclair Expedition to Nova Scotia in 1398: A 

Pre-Columbian Crossing of the Atlantic Definitely Dated as to Year, Month, 

and Day of Landing. Pictou, N.S.: Pictou Advocate Press. 1950. Pp. 45, 

with maps. $1.00. 
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(3) New France 


BarBEAU, Victor. “La France peut étre heureuse sans le Canada” (R.H.AF., 
V (1), juin 1951, 3-14). “‘La France peut étre heureuse sans le Canada’ 
est plus qu'un trait d’humeur, une boutade de Voltaire. C’est, sous une 
forme elliptique, l’expression juste, véridique, d’un état d’esprit qui s'est 
dessiné au l6e siécle et a triomphé au 18e.” 

BeLtinc, NaTaLia Maree. Pierre of Kaskaskia, Pioneer Boy of New France. 
Illustrated by Paut Buscu. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill [Toronto: McClelland 
& Stewart]. [1951.] Pp. 162. Historical fiction, setting Illinois during the French 
régime, for ages 8-12. 

DexaFossE, M. Documents inédits: La communaulté des habitans de la Nouvelle 
France (R.H.A.F., V (1), juin 1951, 118-25). “Ordres pour le voyage 
de France, 1650,” “Pouvoirs donnés au sieur Bourdon,” “Ordres pour le 
voyage de France, 1651,” and “Transport de Puisseaux Juchereaux,” from 
Archives de la Charente Maritime, La Rochelle, France. 

Durry, JoHn. The Passage to the Colonies (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXVIII (1), June 1951, 21-38). An article dealing with the hardships of 
emigrants to North America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

EL_woop, Muriet. Web of Destiny. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill [Toronto: 
McClelland & Stewart]. 1951. Pp. 311. $3.50. An historical novel, setting 
Canada at the time of the Seven Years’ War. 

FREGAULT, Guy. Un cadet de Gascogne: Phillipe de Rigaud de Vaudreuil (R.H.A.F., 
V (1), juin 1951, 15-44). 

Gmavup, Marcet. La France et la Louisiane au début du XVIIIe siécle (Revue 
historique, CCIV (2), oct-déc. 1950, 185-208). 

Lanctot, Gustave. Filles de joie ou filles du roi (La Nouvelle Revue 
canadienne, I (3), juin-juillet 1951, 13-20). 

Rocue, Mazo De La. Québec. Traduit de l'anglais par Maurice Gicuet. Paris: 
Editions Begh [Montreal: Librairie Ducharme]. 1950. Pp. 338. $2.10. A 
translation of Quebec: Historic Seaport, New York, Doubleday, Doran, 
1944; see C.H.R., XXVI, 1945, 325-6. 

Scuutz, Joun A. The Disaster at Fort Ticonderoga: The Shortage of Muskets 
during the Mobilization of 1758 (Huntington Library Quarterly, XIV (3), 
May, 1951, 307-15). 

Strmson, M. MAnsFIELD. Cadillac and the Founding of Detroit (Michigan History, 
XXXV (2), June, 1951, 129-36). 

STONES, ELLEINE H. “ Detroit in Cadillac’s Time”: A Painting by Robert Hopkins. 
(Michigan History, XXXV (2), June, 1951, 137-8). 


(4) British North America before 1867 


Basset, CuarLes C. The Career of the Frigate Essex (Essex Institute Historical 
Collections, LXXXVII (1), Jan. 1951, 9-40; LXXXVII (2), April, 1951, 
155-77). An account of an American vessel that played an important part in 
the War of 1812. 

Berry, JosepH B., ed. Ward Chipman Diary: A Loyalist’s Return to New 
England in 1783 (Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXXXVII (3), July, 
1951, 211-41). 

BoIssONNAULT, CHARLES-MarRIE. Les Patriotes aA Saint-Denis (Revue de 
l'Université Laval, V (9), mai 1951, 777-90). An account of the Rebellion 
of 1837 in Lower Canada. 

Bossin, Hyt. Mr. Lincoln and the Canadian (Canadian Film Weekly, XI (6), 
Feb. 7, 1951, 7). A Canadian, Hon. William McDougall, accompanied Lincoln 
to the Gettysburg dedication. 

Lauriston, Victor. The Case for General Procter (Kent Historical Society, 
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Papers and Addresses, VII, 1951, 7-17). “No other commander . . . in the 
War of 1812 [was] so utterly neglected, or in the face of utter neglect, 
achieved so much.” 

Lawson, W. J. Canadian Military Law (Canadian Army Journal, V (1), April, 
1951, 1-15). 

Lucey, Wimtu1aM L. The Treaty of Ghent: A Study of Diplomacy in Action 
(Historical Bulletin, XXIX (1), Nov., 1950, 28-38). The “triumph of 
American diplomacy” that ended the War of 1812. 

Quaire, Mino M. Detroit Biographies: Robert Rogers (Michigan History, 
XXXV (2), June, 1951, 139-50). Robert Rogers, commander of the post 
of Mackinac from 1765 to 1767, was the founder of the Queen’s Rangers. 

REEVES-MorRACHE, Mme Marce.tite. La Canadienne pendant les troubles de 
1837-1838 (R.H.A.F., V (1), juin 1951, 99-117). 


(5) Canada since 1867 


CaLLarp, K. The Present System of Local Government in Canada: Some Prob- 
lems of Status, Area, Population, and Resources (C.J.E.P.S., XVII (2), 
May, 1951, 204-17). 

Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Canada 1951: The Official Handbook of Present Conditions and Recent 
Progress. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. 311, ill. 25c. 

Canada, National Capital Planning Service. Plan for the National Capital, 
Canada, 1950: General Report Submitted to the National Capital Planning 
Committee; Atlas Annexed to the General Report. Jacques GREBER, con- 
sultant. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950; 1951. Pp. vi, 308; iv, 20 (maps and 
coloured plates). $10.00 the set. 

Canada, the Senate. List of Members of the Senate of Canada and the Standing 
and Joint Committees of the Senate, 4th Session, 21st Parliament, 15 George 
VI, 1951. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. 27. 10c. 

Canada, the Senate. Official Report of Debates, 1950, Third (Special) Session— 
Twenty-first Parliament, 14 George VI. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. 
xviii, 139. 

Davis, R. E. G. Canadian Social Work. Reprinted from the Social Work Year 
Book, 1951, published by the American Association of Social Workers, 1 
Park Avenue, New York. Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council. 1951. Pp. 
ll. 15¢c. 

Epmonps, Sir JAMEs E., comp. A Short History of World War I. London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. xxxiv, 454, with 34 
maps. $6.50. To be reviewed later. 

Fercusson, BERNARD. The Black Watch and the King’s Enemies. With a fore- 
word by Field-Marshall Earl Wavett. London, Toronto: Collins. 1950. 
Pp. 384, with maps. $3.50. The story of the Black Watch in World War 
II, with a chapter on the associated regiments in the Dominions. 

HAMBLETON, Georce. The Parliament of Canada. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 
1951. Pp. viii, 120. $3.00. To be reviewed later. 

Harpy, Recinatp. Our Fantastic Legacy from Mackenzie King (Maclean’s, 
LXIV (14), July 15, 1951, 7-9, 38-9). Mackenzie King “left Canada a 
strange man-made collection of ancient stone and salvaged relics on _ his 
Kingsmere estate.” 

Korostovetz, VLADIMIR DE. Canada Comes of Age (Contemporary Review, 
no. 1027, July, 1951, 33-6). 

Laskin, Bora et al. Survey of Canadian Legislation (University of Toronto Law 
Journal, IX (1), 1951, 108-32). 

LeBourpais, D. M. Canada’s Century. Toronto, London: The Methuen Company 
of Canada Limited. 1951. Pp. x, 214. $4.00. To be reviewed later. 
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Macsetu, Mapce Hamiiton. Canada’s Library of Parliament. Ottawa. [1950.] 
Pp. ii, 16. 25c. Obtainable from the author, 324 Chapel St., Ottawa. 

MacKay, D. H. The Navy (Canadian Military Journal, XVIII (3), Dominion 
Day, 1951, 15-17). An outline of the history of the Royal Canadian Navy. 

NEwMAN, BerNarRD. Epics of Espionage. London: Werner Laurie. [1950.] Pp. 
270. Pages 198 to 216 deal with the Canadian spy case of 1945. 

Our Air Force (Canadian Military Journal, XVIII (3), Dominion Day, 1951, 
19-21). An account of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Quinn, Hersert F. The Third National Convention of the Liberal Party 
(C.J.E.P.S., XVII (2), May, 1951, 228-33). 

STANLEY, Georce F. G. Canada’s Militia General (Queen’s Quarterly, LVIII 
(2), summer, 1951, 201-7). A discussion of the career of General Currie. 

Wacker, H. W. Parliamentary Procedure (Queen’s Quarterly, LVIII (2), 
summer, 1951, 228-36). A discussion of parliamentary government in 
Canada. 

WiiuiaMs, Joun R. The Selection of Arthur Meighen as Conservative Party 
Leader in 1941 (C.J.E.P.S., XVII (2), May, 1951, 234-7). 

WitLoucuBy, WittiAM R. Canadian Politics (Political Science Quarterly, LXVI 
(1), March, 1951, 104-19). An article on the general election of June, 

1949. 
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(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 
































Brown, ANDREW and Gray, RauLpu. Labrador Canoe Adventure (National 
Geographic Magazine, C (1), July, 1951, 65-99). 

CaniL_, MOL Ly. Historic Placentia (Atlantic Guardian, VIII (5), May, 1951, 22-5). 
Placentia, a town 84 miles from St. John’s, Newfoundland, was the French 
capital of the island. 

Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geographical Branch. A List 
of the Place Names of the Island of Newfoundland with Their Geographical 
Positions. Compiled from the 10-Mile Map of Newfoundland published by the 
Department of Natural Resources, Newfoundland, 1941. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
1950. Pp. iv, 59 (mimeo. ). 

Cormier, CLEMENT. En route pour l’Acadie! (Relations, XI (127), juillet 1951, 
178-80). A brief account of the history of the Acadians, from the time of the 
first colonization to the present. 

Lawson, Jessie I. and Sweet, JEAN Maccattum. This is New Brunswick. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 202. $3.50. 

LoncreLLow, Henry W. Evangeline: A Tale of Acadie. With Introduction by C. 
Bruce Fercusson, Assistant Archivist for Nova Scotia. Winnipeg: Art Multi- 
graphers Limited. 1951. Pp. 109, with maps and illustrations. This volume con- 
tains the text of the Longfellow poem and an essay dealing with its historical 
background. 

MacBeatu, Georce. The Marco Polo, the Most Famous Ship Ever Built in New 
Brunswick (Maritime Advocate, XLI (9), May, 1951, 17-22). An account of a 
vessel which enjoyed world-wide fame for fast sailing. 

Raw incs, Cuarves. Lunenburg: A Ship on the Shore ( Maclean’s, LXIV (14), July 
15, 1951, 18-19, 35-6). 

Russe, Georce. You Can Be an Explorer (Atlantic Guardian, VIII (7), July, 1951, 
13-18). An account of an expedition along the coast of Labrador in 1950. 

Younc, Ewart. Grand Falls, Botwood, Bishop’s Falls, Badger, Millertown, Terra 
Nova, Newfoundland: Paper and Pulpwood Towns of the Interior. Montreal: 
Guardian Associates Ltd. 1951. Pp. 48, ill. $1.00. The third in a series of 

picture books of Newfoundland. 
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(2) The Province of Quebec 


Burcesse, J. A. Seven Islands, P.Q. (The Beaver, outfit 282, June, 1951, 30-3). 
Seven Islands, a village on the St. Lawrence founded in 1651, is to be the 
terminus of the railway from the Labrador iron fields. 

Davies, BLopweN. Quebec, Portrait of a Province. Toronto: William Heineman 
Limited—British Book Service (Canada) Ltd. 1951. Pp. xiv, 258. $4.00. 

Dumas, Sitvio et TrupEL, Marcet. Notre héritage historique. La Société historique 
de Québec, Cahiers d'Histoire no 3. Québec: La Société. 1951. Pp. 19. 50c. 
This pamphlet contains two articles, “Un probléme de survivance,” pp. 5-10, 
by Silvio Dumas, and “ Conservons notre héritage francais,” pp. 11-18, by Marcel 
Trudel. 

FALARDEAU, JEAN-CHARLES. Reflexions sur nos classes sociales (La Nouvelle Revue 
canadienne, I (3), juin-juillet 1951,1-9). 

Manie-Ursuce, Sceur. Civilisation traditionnelle des Lavalois. Préface de Luc 
Lacourciére. Les archives de folklore, 5-6. Québec: Presses Universitaires Laval. 
1951. Pp. 403, with map and illustrations. $6.00. A study of the folklore of the 
village of Sainte-Brigitte-de-Laval, Montmorency County, Quebec. 

MontcoMery, Greorce H. Missisquoi Bay (Philipsburg, Que.). Granby, Que.: Granby 
Printing and Publishing Co. Ltd. 1950. Pp. 134. See p. 282. 

OveELLeT, Gerarp. Un royaume vous attend: L’Abitibi. Québec: Ministére de la 
Colonisation. 1950. Pp. 82, with two maps. 

Les Relations historiques, économiques et culturelles France-Canada, a4 Voccasion du 
voyage de M. Vincent Auriol, Président de la République. Avec la collaboration 
de S.E. le Major général Georce P. VANreER, ambassadeur du Canada en France. 
Cahiers francais d'information, no 176. Paris: Secrétariat général du gouverne- 
ment, Direction de la documentation. 1951. Pp. 36, ill. 35c. 

Ropert, ApotpHe. Mémorial des actes de TAssociation Canado-Américaine 
accompagné d’une narration des principaux événements auxquels elle a été mélée 
depuis 50 ans. Manchester, N.H.: L’Avenir National. 1946. Pp. 485. 

SranisLas, Frére. Historique de ville La Salle, le vieux Lachine. La Salle, Qué.: 
L’auteur. 1950. Pp. 70, ill. $1.00. 

Tessier, Mgr ALBERT. Le Miracle du curé Chamberland. Collection “L’Histoire 
regionale,” no 6. Les Trois-Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 1950. Pp. iv, 118. 
$1.25. History of the Coopérative d’habitation Sainte-Marguerite-de-Cortone, 
Three Rivers. 

TruDEL, Marcet. Le Gouvernement des Trois-Riviéres sous le régime militaire, 1760- 
1764 (R.H.A.F., V (1), juin 1951, 69-98). 

La Vie franco-américaine, 1949: Centenaire franco-américain, 1849-1949. Quebec: 
Comité de la Survivance Francais en Amérique. 1950. Pp. 643. $4.00. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Bury, Epwarp. A Story of the Early Settlement of the Township of Orford (Kent 
Historical Society, Papers and Addresses, VII, 1951, 33-44). This account was 
written in 1881. The author was the son of a pioneer settler, and was the first 
white child born in the township. 

Ear.Le, EvELYN Purvis. Leeds the Lovely. Foreword by ARTHUR STRINGER; illustra- 
tions by Ivan E. Scorr. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 174. $3.00. 

Hamit, Frep Coyne, ed. Another Letter from John Talbot, 1838 (Ontario History, 
XLIII (2), April, 1951, 81-2). 

KEARNEY, L. C. Stray Sketches of the Late Colonel, the Honourable Thomas Talbot 
(Western Ontario Historical Notes, IX (1), March, 1951, 34-45). Three articles 
that appeared in the St. Thomas Weekly Dispatch, April 26, May 3, and May 17, 
1855. 


Kent Historical Society. Papers and Addresses, volume 7. Chatham, Ont.: The 
Society. 1951. Pp. 79. 
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Ruxton, GeorcGE FreDERICK Aucustus. Ruxton of the Rockies. Collected by Ciypr 
and Mare Reep Porter; edited by Le Roy Haren. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. [1950.] Pp. xxii, 325, ill. 
Two chapters deal with Upper Canada in the 1840's. 

SmirH, HERMON Dun tap. The Desbarats Country. Illustrated by Domenico 
Morre.uito. Chicago: Privately printed. 1950. Pp. iv, 45, with maps and 
illustrations. A history of St. Joseph Island, Ontario, and its environs. 

TALLACH, JEAN. The Story of Rev. Josiah Henson (Kent Historical Society, Papers 
and Addresses, VII, 1951, 45-53). Mr. Henson, believed to be the “ Uncle Tom” 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s novel, spent the later years of his life at Dresden, 
Ontario. 

ToLan, Mrs. STANLEY C. Ernest Green, F.R.Hist.S. (Ontario History, XLIII (2), 
April, 1951, 72-80). Biographical notes and bibliography of writings of the 
late Ernest Green, who from 1914 to his death in 1947 was an active member 
of the Ontario Historical Society. 

WoopuouseE, T. Roy. The Birth of the Town of Dundas (Ontario History, XLIII 

(2), April, 1951, 59-69). 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


ABEL, P. M. The Cypress Hills Massacre (Country Guide, May, 1951, 11, 78-9). 

ARCHER, JoHN H. Tales of Western Travellers: Daniel Williams Harmon 
(Saskatchewan History, IV (2), spring, 1951, 62-7). A discussion of Harmon’s 
journal, which covers the period of his employment with the Northwest Company, 
1800-19. 

Canadian Red Cross Society, Manitoba Division. “Call 320”: A Documentary Record 
of the 1950 Manitoba Flood and Red Cross Activities in the Disaster. [Winnipeg, 
Man.: The Society. 1950.] Pp. 94, ill. 

Duck, Grorce. Letters from the West (The Beaver, outfit 282, June, 1951, 20-4). 
Letters from Winnipeg, Cumberland House, and Prince Albert, written between 
1871 and 1886. 

Guover, RicHarp. An Earl Rides West (Queen’s Quarterly, LVIII (2), summer, 
1951, 253-63). An account of the Earl of Southesk’s trip to the Canadian West 
in 1859. 

Kesey, Vera. Red River Runs North ! New York: Harper & Bros. [Toronto: Musson 
Book Company Ltd.]. Pp. xviii, 297. $3.95. A history of the Red River Valley 
which includes Manitoba, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 

Ma.vory, J. R. The Prophet in Politics: William Aberhart (Canadian Forum, XXX 

(362), March, 1951, 274-6). 

O’Meara, Water. The Grand Portage: A Novel. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
[Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd.] 1951. Pp. 352, with map. $3.50. The 
career of Daniel Williams Harmon in the North West Company, 1800-19, based 
on his journal. 

Rem, A. N. Local Government in the North-West Territories (Saskatchewan History, 
IV (2), spring, 1951, 41-56). This is the third in a series of studies of local 
government in the West during the period 1883-1905. For the other articles in 
the series see Saskatchewan History, II (1), winter, 1949, 1-13; II (3), autumn, 
1949, 1-14. 

Rog, Frank Gitsert. The North American Buffalo: A Critical Study of the Species 
in Its Wild State. Toronto: University of Toronto Press—Saunders. 1951. Pp. viii, 
957. $12.00. To be reviewed later. 

SPARLING, Mrs. Rerra BAMBRIDGE. Reminiscences of the Rossburn Pioneers. Rossburn, 
Man.: Rossburn Women’s Institute. 1951. Pp. 131. $1.50. 

TELFoRD, GERTRUDE S. The First Child Welfare Conferences in Saskatchewan 

(Saskatchewan History, IV (2), spring, 1951, 57-61). The work of the Bureau 

of Public Health of Saskatchewan in promoting child welfare work, 1916-23. 
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Tuomas, JEAN McC., as told to. Homesteading at Indian Head (Saskatchewan 
History, IV (2), spring, 1951, 68-71). The recollections of Mrs. H. McCorkindale 
of Indian Head, Saskatchewan. 

Tuompson, Davi. Journals Relating to Montana and Adjacent Regions, 1808-1812. 
Transcribed from a photostaiic copy of the original MSS, and edited with an 
introduction by M. CaTHERINE WuiTE. Missoula: Montana State University 
Press. 1950. Pp. clxii, 345, with maps and illustrations. 

Turner, JoHN Peter. The North-west Mounted Police, 1873-1893, Inclusive of the 
Great Transition Period in the Canadian West, 1873-1893, when Law and Order 
Was Introduced and Established. Vols. I, Il. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. 
Pp. xiv, 686; viii, 610, with map and illustrations. To be reviewed later. 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Barnes, Harry D. Nickel Plate Mine, 1898-1932 (British Columbia Historical 
Quarterly, XIV (3), July, 1950, 125-40). The history of a gold mine in the 
Okanagans. 

McKe vie, B. A. Coal for the Warships (The Beaver, outfit 282, June, 1951, 8-11). 
An account of the discovery of coal near Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, in 1850. 

Ove.LL, N. E. The St. Elias Mountains and the First Ascent of Mount Vancouver 
(Canadian Geographical Journal, XLIII (1), July, 1951, 36-48). 

PaRTOLL, ALBERT J. Angus McDonald, Frontier Fur Trader (Pacific Northwest 
Quarterly, XLII (2), April, 1951, 138-46). 

ROBERTSON, SyLva. British Columbia’s Dugout Canoes (Canadian Geographical 
Journal, XLIII (1), July, 1951, 18-23). 

SaYwELL, Jonn T. The McInnes Incident in British Columbia (British Columbia 
Historical Quarterly, XIV (3), July, 1950, 141-66). An account of the constitu- 
tional crisis in British Columbia in 1900 involving the right of a lieutenant- 
governor to dismiss his ministers. 

THANE, Eric. The Majestic Land: Peaks, Parks, and Prevaricators of the Rockies 
and Highlands of the Northwest. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company 
(Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Ltd.]. 1950. Pp. 347, ill. $4.75. 


(6) Northwest Territories, Yukon, and the Arctic 


Barrp, P. D. Baffin Expedition 1950 (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLII (5), 
May, 1951, 212-23). 

Butiarp, Rocer. Inuk, “ Au dos de la terre!” Collaboration littéraire de Joserx 
SacHoT o.m.i. Dessins, couverture et cartes d’ANDRE MILLOT o.m.i. Paris: 
Editions Saint-Germain [Montréal: Librairie Oblate]. [1950.] Pp. 355, with 
maps and illustrations. $2.25. Study of the Eskimo by a French missionary 
to the Arctic. 

Cyriax, R. J. Recently Discovered Traces of the Franklin Expedition (Geographical 
Journal, CXVII (2), June, 1951, 211-14). 

Harrincton, Lyn. The Alaska Highway (Canadian Geographical Journal, XLII 
(6), June, 1951, 238-59). 

Ketiy, L. V. Lady in Distress (The Beaver, outfit 282, June, 1951, 25-9). An 
account of the wreck of the Hudson’s Bay Company schooner, Lady 
Kindersley, in the western Arctic in 1924. 

McCracken, Harowp. Caribou Traveler. Illustrated by Rop Ruru. Philadelphia 
and New York: J. B. Lippincott Company [Toronto: Longmans, Green and 
Co.]. 1949. Pp. xiv, 204. $3.25. A story of the caribou, “the mainstay of life 
and existence for the many native tribes of the wild northland.” 

Spry, GrawaM. North of the Canadian Prairies (United Empire, XLII (3), 
May-June, 1951, 129-34). 

Winstow, Katuryn. Big Pan-out. New York: W. W. Norton & Co.. [Toronto: 
George J. McLeod Ltd.]. 1951. Pp. x, 247, plates, maps. $4.75. Story of the 
Klondike gold rush. 
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Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


CALLAGHAN, Morey. It was News in Paris—Not in Toronto (Saturday Night, 
LXVI (35), June 5, 1951, 8, 17-18). An article on the Institute of Medieval 
Studies, Toronto. 

FReEcKER, G.-ALAIN. Progrés scolaires 4 Terre-Neuve (Relations, XI (123), mars 
1951, 67-9). 

LaZerte, Mitton Ezra. Teacher Education in Canada. The Quance Lectures 
in Canadian Education, 2, delivered at the University of Saskatchewan, 
April, 1950. Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co. 1951. Pp. 80. $1.25. 

McNEILL, WituiaM Everett. Wallace of Queen’s. [Kingston: Queen’s University. 
1951.] Pp. 12. 

Nicotas, N. V. Les Etudes orientales 4a TUniversité de Montréal (L’Action 
Universitaire, XVII (4), juin 1951, 22-34). 

PLANTE, ALBERT. Les Ecoles séparées d’Ontario (Relations, XI (127), juillet 
1951, 171-5). 

WETHERELL, ALICE. James Elgin Wetherell, B.A., 1851-1940 (Western Ontario 
Historical Notes, IX (1), March, 1951, 16-33). An outline of the career, and 
bibliography of the works, of one of the outstanding figures in education 
in Ontario for fifty years. 

WitHetm, J. O. 100 Years of Adult Education: The Royal Canadian Institute 
(Food for Thought, XI (5), Feb., 1951, 13-16). 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Boon, T. C. B. Moose Mission on James Bay (Canadian Churchman, LXXVIII 
(14), July 19, 1951, 218-19). 

Canadian Catholic Historical Association; La Société canadienne d’Histoire de 
lEglise catholique. Report 1947-48, Rapport 1947-48; Report, 1949, Rapport 
1948-49; Report 1950, Rapport 1949-50. Ottawa: The Society. 1949; 1949; 
1950. Pp. 109, 159; 82, 105; 104, 165. $2.00 each. Rapport 1949-50 contains ten 
papers dealing with the history of the diocese of Joliette. 

CuHarron, Yvon. Meére Bourgeoys (1620-1700). Préface du chanoine GrovuLx 
Montréal: Editions Beauchemin. 1950. Pp. 250. 

The Diocese of Edmonton (Canadian Churchman, LXXVIII (8), April 19, 1951, 


121-3). 
The Diocese of Fredericton (Canadian Churchman, LXXVIII (11), June 7, 1951, 
170-1). 


Diocese of Montreal (Canadian Churchman, LXXVIII (13), July 5, 1951, 202-3). 

Forwarp, ArTHUR J. Historical Notes on Methodism in Iroquois and Matilda 
(Iroquois Pastoral Charge 1950 Year Book, Iroquois, Ont., Iroquois United 
Church, 1951, pp. 25, 16-25). 

LAPOINTE, Georces. Le Pére Eugéne Prévost (M.E. de la Croix) 1860-1946, 
fondateur des Congrégations de la Fraternité Sacerdotale et des Oblates de 
Béthanie. Lettre-préface de M. Pierre Boisard, supérieur général de la Com- 
pagnie de Saint-Sulpice. La Pointe-du-Lac, Qué. 1951. Pp. 384. $2.00. 

LaviGNE, MarigE-ANNE. L’Abbé T.-A. Chandonnet. Montréal: L’auteur. 1950. Pp. 
151. $1.50. 

LaVIOLETTE, Forrest E. Missionaries and the Potlatch (Queen’s Quarterly, LVII 
(2), summer, 1951, 237-51). Missionaries to British Columbia in the 1800's 
considered the potlatch to be “the evil which prevented the Christianizing 
and civilising of the Indians.” 

Mckirricx, THomMas Georce. Andrew Stewart of the Prairie Homesteads. [Altona, 

Man.: D. W. Friesen. 1950.] Pp. 134, ill. $1.50. Biography of Andrew 

Stewart (1851-1925), a pioneer clergyman of the Methodist Church in 

southern Manitoba, later principal of Wesley College, Winnipeg. 
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[Marie-BLANCHE-YVONNE, Sceur.] Centenaire de L’Institut des Sceurs de Sainte- 
Anne [1850-1950. “La Violette au Canada,” féerie florale, par la Rév. Sceur 
Marte-BLANCHE-YVONNE, pour le texte littéraire, et par la Rév. Soeur Marie- 
MADELINE-DE-PROVENCE, pour le texte musical. Montréal: Imprimerie des 
Fréres Maristes; Lachine: Imprimerie Sainte-Anne. 1950]. Pp. 65, ill. 25c. 

ManrigE-JEAN-DE-PaTHMos, Sceur. Les Sceurs de Sainte-Anne: Un siécle dhistore. 
I. 1850-1900. Lachine: Les Sceurs de Sainte-Anne. 1950. Pp. 640, ill. $5.00. 

Mary AGNES, Sister. The Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph: Le Puy, 
Lyons, St. Louis, Toronto. Toronto: St. Joseph’s Convent. 1951. Pp. xviii, 225, 
ill. $3.75. This attractively printed and illustrated volume has been written to 
commemorate the centenary of the Congregation’s arrival in Toronto. Part I 
outlines the history of the Order from its foundation in France in 1648, Part II 
describes the arrival of the sisters in America in 1836, and Part III deals with 
their work in Canada. 

Mor, J. S. Early Methodism in the Niagara Peninsula (Ontario History, XLII 
(2), April, 1951, 51-8). 

NapEAu, EuGENE. Mére Léonie, fondatrice des Petites Sceurs de la Sainte-Famille 
(1840-1912). Les Grands Serviteurs de Dieu, no 8. Montréal, Paris: Fides. 
1950. Pp. 295, ill. $1.25. 

PonET, MARTHE (JEANNE DANEMARIE, pseud.). Au Canada avec Marguerite 
Bourgeoys. Collection “Les Grands Destins catholiques.” Paris: Editions 
de l’Are [Montréal: Librairie Ducharme]. Pp. 190. $1.50. 

Ross, Murray G. The Y.M.C.A. in Canada: The Chronicle of a Century. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1951. Pp. xviii, 517. $6.00. To be reviewed later. 

La Société canadienne d'Histoire de YEglise catholique. See Canadian Catholic 
Historical Association. 


Vil. GENEALOGY 


A. G. Notules généalogiques: Berthiaume (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 170-1). 

———Notules généalogiques: Maufait, Monfette (Mémoires de la _ Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 170). 

———Notules généalogiques: Roulois (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 169-70). 

———Puzzle généalogique: Les deux morts remariés (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 171-2). 

Burris, MATrHEW Georce. My Pioneer Ancestors: An Account of the Burris 
and Dean Families of Musquodoboit, Nova Scotia . . .. N.p., n.d. Pp. 293. 
$10.00. For information apply to Mrs. Ralph V. Creighton, 50 Young St., 
Truro, N.S. 

CuHamMpaGNe, Antoine. L’Ancétre Jean Beaugrand-dit-Champagne (Mémoires de 
la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Francaise, IV (2), juin 1950, 73-85). 

Forcet, Utysse. Nicolas Froget dit Despatis (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Francaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 141-54). 

Gauvin, A.-A. Quelques notes sur les Gauvin (Mémoires de la Société 
Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 176-8). 

Gopsout, A. Gilles Trotier (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne- 
Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 185-90). 

———Mathieu Choret (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Francaise, 
IV (3), janv. 1951, 183-5). 

———Origines des Cormier (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne- 
Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 179-83). 

———Les Robineau de Bécancourt (Mémoires de la Société 


Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 158-65). 
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Hesert, Castmim. Le Beau Nom de Beauchemin. Le Beau Nom de Drouin. 
Montréal. 1951. Pp. 8. $1.00 each. 

Martin, Henri. Villeneuve (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne- 
Francaise, IV (2), juin 1950, 111-18). 

Merrevux, F. La Famille Bourdua-Borduas (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (2), juin 1950, 87-109). 

ST.-PIERRE, Prerre-A. Notules généalogiques: Maingot-Dumaine ( Memoires de 
la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 174-5), 

———Notules généalogiques: Taché (Mémoires de la Société Généalogique 
Canadienne-Frangaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 172-4). 

Sécuin, Ropert-LioneEL. L’Ancétre canadien de la famille Strasbourg (Mémoires 
de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Frangcaise, IV (3), janv. 1951, 154-7). 

Upper Canada Genealogical Society. Quarterly Report: Official Organ of the 
Upper Canada Genealogical Society, I (1), March, 1951. Ottawa: The 
Society. 1951. Pp. 15 (mimeo.), with map. 60c. per copy, $2.00 per year. 
Free to members. This society was established in July, 1949 for the purpose 
of furthering family research in Ontario. Editor, Charles G. Crouse. Address 
Box 11438, Ottawa, Ont. 


VIII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BERTRAND, CAMILLE. La Collection d’archives Baby (Action Universitaire, XVII 
(3), mars 1951, 24-41). An article on the contents and value of a collection 
left to the University of Montreal in 1906 by Georges Baby. 

Book Notes: Recent Government Publications of Geographical Interest 
(Geographical Bulletin, no. 1, 1951, 87-91). 

BroMBERG, Erik. A Further Bibliography of Theses Concerning the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska (Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XLII (2), April, 1951, 147- 
66). The theses in this list were written at colleges and universities outside 
of the Pacific Northwest. For previous list see C.H.R., XXX, 1949, 297. 

Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geographical Branch. 
Selected Bibliography on Colonization and Land Settlement in Canada. 
Bibliographical Series no. 1. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. Pp. 5 (mimeo.). 

JEANNERET, Marsu and Locan, Beatrice, eds. Canadian Almanac and Directory 
for 1951. Toronto: Copp Clark Co. Limited. 1951. Pp. viii, 838. $8.50. 

Canadiana: A List of Publications of Canadian Interest. JEAN LuNN, editor. 
Published twice monthly by the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Public Archives 
of Canada. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. $2.00 per year. 

[Canadian Library Association, Newspaper Microfilming Project.] Microfilm Cata- 
logue 1951 (Canadian Library Association Bulletin, VII (6), May, 1951, 210). 
A list of newspapers, microfilmed by the Saskatchewan Archives, to be added as 
a supplement to the section “Other Newspapers Microfilmed” in Catalogue No. 3. 

CarriERE, Gaston. Contribution des Oblats de Marie Immaculée de langue francaise 
aux études de linguistique et d’ethnologie du nord canadien (Culture, XII (2), 
juin 1951, 212-26). 

Carter, S. Maurice, ed. Who’s Who in British Columbia, 1949-50: A Record of 
British Columbia Men and Women of Today. Eighth edition. Vancouver: S. 
Maurice Carter, P.O. box 803. 1950. Pp. xxii, 229. $10.00. 

Dery, JosepH. ACA Collection Heads French Libraries in U.S. (New Hampshire 
Sunday News, Nov. 20, 1949, 28). A library of rare books, maps, and manu- 
scripts, collected by Adelard Lambert of Manchester, New Hampshire, from 
French-Canadian immigrants, is now in the possession of the Association Canado- 
Américaine. 

Greene, B. M., ed. Who’s Who in Canada (Registered), 1949-50: An Illustrated 
Biographical Record of Men and Women of the Time. Thirty-eighth year of issue. 
Toronto: International Press Limited. 1950. Pp. xl, 1587. $10.00. 
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Haywoop, Cuares. A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong. 
New York: Greenberg [Toronto: Ambassador Books]. 1951. Pp. xxx, 1292, with 
maps. $35. 

Kent Historical Society Publications, Papers and Addresses, Vols. I-VI (Kent Historical 
Society, Papers and Addresses, VII, 1951, 78-9). A list of contents of previous 
publications of the society. 

Les Journalistes Associés, éds. Les Biographies frangaises d’Amérique. Deuxiéme 
édition. Sherbrooke, Qué. 1950. Pp. 913, ill. 

Lanctot, Gustave. L’CEuvre de la France en Amérique du Nord: Bibliographie 
sélective et critique. Publié par la section francaise de la Société Royale du 
Canada. Montréal: Fides. 1951. Pp. 187. $1.75. 

MacGiiuivray, J. R., ed. Letters in Canada: 1950 (University of Toronto Quarterly, 
XX (3), April, 1951, 257-327; XX (4), July, 1951, 388-429). 

Map Notes: Selected Maps Published by Federal Mapping Agencies (Geographical 
Bulletin, no. 1, 1951, 86-7). 

Matruews, Wiiu1aM. Canadian Diaries and Autobiographies. Berkeley: University 
of California Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1950. Pp. vi, 180 (pro- 
cessed). $3.25. A bibliography covering British and French Canada and in- 
cluding both published and unpublished material. 

Mostar, RoMaN and Topp, J. RonaLp, comps. A Check List of Pacific Northwest 
Newspapers Held by the University of Washington Library. Seattle, Wash.: 
University of Washington Library. 1950. Pp. 16. Free. Newspapers of British 
Columbia and the Yukon Territory are listed. 

Mutter, HERMAN J. Trade Interests of XVIII Century British Travel Writers (Mid- 
America, XXX (3), July, 1951, 139-57). 

Smiru, CHARLES WeEsLEY. Pacific Northwest Americana: A Check List of Books and 
Pamphlets Relating to the History of the Pacific Northwest. Ed. 3, revised and 
extended by IsaBEL MAYHEW. Portland, Ore.: Binfords & Mort, for the Oregon 
Historical Society. 1950. Pp. viii, 381. $10.00. 

Société des Ecrivains Canadiens. Bulletin bibliographique, année 1950. Montréal: 
Editions de la Société des Ecrivains Canadiens. [1951.] Pp. 200. 

SULLIVAN, GENEVIEVE. History of Peterborough and District: A Selected List (Ontario 
Library Review, XXXV (2), May, 1951, 146-8). 


IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


BouLANGER, ROLLAND. Goodridge Roberts (Arts et Pensée, I (3), mai 1951, 74-80). 
A discussion of Roberts’s paintings, and biographical notes. 

Brown, Georce W. The University of Toronto Press (Canadian Library Association 
Bulletin, VII (6), May, 1951, 208-10). 

Canada, National Gallery. Annual Report of the Board of Trustees for the Fiscal 
Year 1949-50. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. 22, with 8 plates. 25c. 

CLovutier, ALBERT. Sylvia Daoust, Sculptor (Canadian Art, VIII (4), summer, 1951, 
154-7). 

Des Ormes, RENEE. Robertine Barry, en littérature: Francoise, pionniére du journal- 
a féminin au Canada, 1863-1910. Beauport, Qué.: L’auteur. 1950. Pp. 160. 
2.00. 

EccLeston, WitFrip. English-Canadian Literature and the Frontier (La Nouvelle 
Revue Canadienne, I (2), avril-mai 1951, 61-4). 

Garneau, René. Du concept de littérature au Canada (La Nouvelle Revue 
Canadienne, I (1), fév.-mars 1951, 15-26). 

Gowans, ALAN. The Great Baldacchin of St. Peter's in Rome, and the Little 
Baldacchin in Neuville, P.Q. (Culture, XII (2), juin 1951, 180-7). In the local 
parish church of Neuville is to be seen “an unusually handsome example of 
Québecois sculpture of the eighteenth century.” 
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Houston, JAMEs A. Eskimo Sculptors (The Beaver, outfit 282, June, 1951, 34-9). 
An account of the Eskimo project of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild. Photo- 
graphs by B. Beaver. 

Kiwp, KENNETH E. Paul Kane—A Sheaf of Sketches (Canadian Art, VII (4), summer 
1951, 166-7). On a trip with Hudson’s Bay Company traders to the Northwest, 
1864-8, artist Paul Kane made numerous pencil and water-colour sketches, many 
of which are now in the possession of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology. 

MacDoNnaLp, THOREAU. Woods and Fields: 70 Drawings. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1951. Pp. 45. $2.25. 

McGowan, Rosert S. University Press of New Brunswick (Canadian Library 
Association Bulletin, VII (6), May, 1951, 211-12). 

MacLennan, Hucn. Cape Breton, the Legendary Island (Saturday Night, LXVI 
(39), July 3, 1951, 12-13). Legends and folk-tales of Cape Breton, with some 
background of the novel, Each Man’s Son. 

Mouton, JEAN. La Peinture canadienne (La Nouvelle Revue Canadienne, I (2), 
avril-mai 1951, 1-11). 

NEEDLER, GEORGE Henry. Moore and His Canadian Boat Song. Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. 1950. Pp. 14, with map, music. $1.00. 

La Nouvelle Revue Canadienne, I (1), fév.-mars, 1951. Ottawa, 1951. Pp. 95. 50c. 
per copy, $3.00 per year. A new literary review, published every two months. 
Editor, Pierre Daviault, General Secretary, Lorenzo Masson. Address, Case postale 
614, Ottawa, Ont. 

Pacey, DesMonp. Leacock as a Satirist (Queen’s Quarterly, LVIII (2), summer, 
1951, 208-19). 

Porvin, DamMase. Un romancier oublié: Le Dr. Eugéne Dick (1850-1919) (Revue 
de VUniversité Laval, V (10), juin 1951, 948-61). A Canadian writer who 
achieved great popularity during his lifetime. 

ROBITAILLE, ADRIEN. Walter Ruhman (Arts et Pensée, I (3), mai 1951, 87-91). 
Ruhman, a German-born doctor who fled to England in 1939 and was interned 
as a political refugee there, began his career as an artist after his transfer to a 
Canadian internment camp in 1940. 

SHACKLETON, Put. An Artist in Newfoundland (Atlantic Guardian, VIII (5), May, 
1951, 37-42). Biographical notes on Frederick Steiger. 

SyLvestrE, Guy. Les Origines de notre littérature (La Nouvelle Revue Canadienne, 

I (1), fév.-mars 1951, 39-48). 


(2) Science and Agriculture 


BOISSONNAULT, CHARLES-MarieE. La Médecine 4 Laval en 1852 (Revue de [Uni- 
versité Laval, V (10), juin 1951, 894-903). 

[Bossin, Hye.] The Very Beginning: The Holland Bros. of Ottawa Ushered in the 
Motion Picture Industry (Canadian Film Weekly, XVI (23), June 6, 1951, 5). 

Canada, National Research Council. The National Research Council Review, 1950. 
N.R.C, no. 2254. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1950. Pp. 278. 75c. 

Coicate, Wituiam. Dr. Robert Kerr: An Early Practitioner of Upper Canada. 
Toronto. 1951. Pp. 5. Reprinted from the Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
LXIV (6), June, 1951, 542-6. 

Cooper, J. I. “One of an Honourable Company”: Being the Highlights in the Life 
of a Distinguished McGill Medical Man, James Douglas, 1800-1886 (McGill 
News, XXXII (4), summer, 1951, 16-17, 21). 

Fretp, G. S. Research for Defence (Public Affairs, XIII (3), spring, 1951, 36-9). 

Macpermot, H. E. The Medical Faculty of McGill (McGill News, XXXII (4), 
summer, 1951, 6-9, 19). 

MacneEILL, Ian. The Scamp Who Became the Great Physician (Maclean’s, LXIV 

(11), June 1, 1951, 14-15, 36-7). The life of Sir William Osler. 
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RANTA, LAWRENCE E. The Medical School of British Columbia (Calgary Associate 
Clinic, Historical Bulletin, XVI (1), May, 1951, 1-9). 

SraNLEy, G. D. Daniel Stewart Macnab, October 28, 1879-February 2, 1951 
(Calgary Associate Clinic, Historical Bulletin, XVI (1), May, 1951, 10-20). 
Notes on the life of the one of the founders of Calgary Associate Clinic. 

——— Medical Pioneering in Alberta: The North-West Territories Medical Associa- 
tion (Calgary Associate Clinic, Historical Bulletin, XVI (2), Aug., 1951, 38-9). 

Tracey, Hat. It Didn’t End with Insulin (Saturday Night, LXVI (35), June 5, 
1951, 10, 40). This article discusses the research and teaching of Dr. Charles 
H. Best, and the new Charles H. Best Institute to be erected in Toronto. 


(8) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 


Birp, Joun B. The Physiography of the Middle and Lower Thelon Basin (Geo- 
graphical Bulletin, no. 1, 1951, 14-29). An article based on a study of part 
of the Northwest Territories. 

[Bossin, Hye.] The Film and Canada: The Motion Picture Played a Part in 
Populating Our Country (Canadian Film Weekly, XVI (28), July 11, 1951, 
4-5). The Canadian Pacific Railway used motion pictures as early as 1900 to 
stimulate emigration from Great Britain to Canada. 

Camu, Pierre. Le Port et l’arriére-pays de Trois-Riviéres (Geographical Bulletin, 
no. 1, 1951, 30-56). 

Canada, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geographical Branch. Geo- 
graphical Bulletin. No. 1. Ottawa: King’s Printer. 1951. Pp. vi, 91. 50c. a eopy. 
A new publication, to appear twice yearly, designed to present the results of 
research carried out by members of the Geographical Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

NICHOLSON, NoRMAN L. The Establishment of Settlement Patterns in the Ausable 
Watershed, Ontario (Geographical Bulletin, no. 1, 1951, 1-13). 

Prant, G. F. Oversea Settlement: Migration from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1951. Pp. vi, 
186. $3.75. 

PutnaM, Donatp F. Pedogeography of Canada (Geographical Bulletin, no. 1, 
1951, 57-85). “The purpose . . . has been . . . to trace the development of 
pedogeography in Canada and to state the use of soil classification and mapping 
in the evaluation of natural resources.” 

Roy, CARMEN. Les Jersiais en Gaspésie (Amérique francaise, III (3), mai-juin 
1951, 32-7). A Jersey company, Robin and Pipon, assumed the fishing industry 
in Bay Chaleur after the Seven Years’ War, and as a result part of the popu- 
lation of Gaspé is of Jersey descent. 

Rupnyc’xyj, JAROsLav Bonpan, ed. Canadian Place Names of Ukrainian Origin. 
Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences, Onomastica, no. 2. Winnipeg, 1951. 
Pp. 88. Text in Ukrainian. UVAN, P.O. Box 3597, Station B, Winnipeg. 


X. ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


See the quarterly bibliography published in the Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. 
















NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The list of graduate theses in Canadian history and related subjects, which 
usually appears in the September issue, will appear in the December issue 
this year. 


CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The Canadian Historical Association’s annual meeting was held at McGill 
University, Montreal, June 6-8. Wednesday evening a joint session was held 
with the Canadian Political Science Association with H. N. Fieldhouse, Dean 
of the Faculty of Arts of McGill University, acting as chairman. The theme 
chosen for this session was the career of the late Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, and the following papers were presented: “Mr. Mackenzie King and 
Canadian Autonomy, 1921-46” by James A. Gibson, and “Mr. Mackenzie King 
and the Constitution” by E. A. Forsey. Thursday morning, June 7, at a general 
session, Th.-André Audet read a paper on “Les Origines de l'Université dans 
les institutions médievales,” and “Social Conditions in the Town of Quebec 
during the French Régime” were examined in a paper presented by Allana 
G. Reid. Following the general session members of the Association visited the 
Redpath Museum and were given an opportunity to inspect representative 
historical material from the McCord Collection. Education was chosen as the 
theme of the general session held Thursday afternoon. G. W. Spragge gave a 
paper on “Elementary Education in Upper Canada, 1820-1840,” and D. C. 
Masters read a paper entitled, “Bishop's University in the Religious Contro- 
versies of the Nineteenth Century.” Following the general session members of 
the Association were entertained at a garden party given by McGill University. 
Thursday evening, June 7, O. S. Tyndale, Chancellor of McGill University, 
presided at a joint session with the Canadian Political Science Association at 
which the presidential addresses were delivered. George E. Wilson, President 
of the Canadian Historical Association, gave his address under the title of 
“Wider Horizons,” while C. A. Curtis, President of the Canadian Political 
Science Association, spoke on “Municipal Finance and Dominion-Provincial 
Relations.” At the general session held Friday morning, June 8, the following 
—_ were read: “Les Idées politiques de la Gazette Littéraire de Montréal” 
by Michel Brunet, “The Manitoba Schools and Canadian Nationalism, 1890- 
1916” by W. L. Morton, and “Quelques observations sur le nationalisme de 
M. Henri Bourassa” by Marine Leland. Friday afternoon members of the 
Association were taken on a bus tour of historic sites as guests of His Worship 
the Mayor and the City of Montreal. During the bus tour members were 
served tea at the Chateau de Ramezay by the Women’s Division of the Anti- 
quarian and Numismatic Society. After the tour members of the Council of 
the Association visited Mayor Houde in his office and were officially welcomed 
to Montreal. The conference was brought to a close Friday evening with a 
general meeting of the Association. 

The following officers were elected for the season 1951-2: President, Jean 
Bruchési; vice-president, Col. C. P. Stacey; English secretary and treasurer, 
David Farr (on leave of absence); acting English secretary and treasurer, 
William Ormsby; French secretary, Antoine Roy. The following members were 
elected to the Council of the Association: Lucien Brault, to fill the vacancy on 
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the Council left by the appointment of Antoine Roy as French Secretary, and 
to retire in 1953; R. G. Glover, C. B. Fergusson, Guy Frégault, and G. W. 
Spragge, to take the place of those whose terms had expired, and to retire in 
1954. 

During the course of the conference the Editors of the CANADIAN 


HisroricaAL Review met with members of the Advisory Board to discuss 
matters of policy. 


LocaL HIsToRICAL SOCIETIES 


Ontario Historical Society. The annual meeting was held at McMaster 
University, Hamilton, June 28-30, 1951. Among the papers read were the 
following: M. Applegate, “Editorial Policy of the Hamilton Spectator, 1856-66”; 
G. M. Craig, “Travellers in Upper Canada”; J. J. Talman, “Women Pioneers 
in Canadian Journalism”; T. Roy Woodhouse, “The Romance and Tragedy 
of Jean Baptiste Rousseau”; Mrs. E. B. Thompson, “Scout Billy Green of 
Stoney Creek.” President, Miss Jean Waldie; secretary-treasurer, J. C. Boylen, 
206 Huron St., Toronto, Ont. 

The Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Toronto. President, Mrs. J. N. 
Mackenzie; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Alan Jackson, 62 Lawrence Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont. 

The Nova Scotia Historical Society. President, Dr. Winthrop Bell; secretary, 
Dr. W. L. Payzant. 


Cape Sable Historical Society, Barrington, N.S. President, Mrs. Stanley 
Doane; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Sarah H. Richan. 

The History Association of Montreal. President, Miss Joan Foster; secre- 
tary, Miss Hilda Blott, 4022 Dorchester St., Westmount, Montreal 6, Que. 

Historical Society of Arguenteuil County announces that its museum at 
Carillon, Que., is open daily from May until October. President, J. S. Giles; 
secretary, Beatrice Robertson, St. Andrews East, Que. 

Brant Historical Society has purchased a house at 57 Charlotte St., Brant- 
ford, Ont., for use as a museum and cultural centre. President, J. Clarence 
McEwan; corresponding secretary, Harold W. Hill, 17 Hawarden Ave., Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. Among addresses presented 
before the society have been “The Enigma of Sir Allan MacNab” by W. Stewart 
Wallace and “The Development of Canadian Foreign Policy, 1920-1950” by 
G. S. French. 


Kent Historical Society has published its seventh volume of Papers and 
Addresses. President, J. F. Fletcher; secretary, Dr. E. M. Milner, 208 William 
St., Chatham, Ont. 

Historical Society of Alberta. President, Rev. W. Everard Edmonds; 
secretary, Rev. R. E. Finlay, 11110, 82nd Ave., Edmonton. 

Okanagan Historical Society. President, J. B. Knowles; secretary, Rev. 
J. C. Goodfellow, Princeton, B.C. 

Kingston Historical Society is in the process of reorganization. President, 


Colonel C. M. Strange; secretary, Professor R. A. Preston; treasurer, Pro- 
fessor G. F. Stanley. 
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CARIBBEAN HISTORICAL REVIEW 






The first number of this review, published by the Historical Society of 
Trinidad and Tobago, appeared in December, 1950. Copies are available for 
$1.00 from Mr. Eric Williams, c/o Caribbean Commission, Kent House, Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1I. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES 


The Report of the Public Archives of Canada for 1950 has been produced 
as a separate publication and it is the intention henceforth to issue it thus. 
It describes expanding activities in the field of microfilming, including the 
installation of a microfilm camera owned and operated by the Public Archives at 
the Public Record Office in London. Among the collections of private papers 
newly acquired by the Archives and announced in the Report are: The 
Lévis Papers, “the most valuable group of original manuscripts relating to the 
last years of French rule in Canada known to remain in private hands,” the 
Hargrave Papers, regarding the Hudson Bay trade in the lifetime of James 
Hargrave (1798-1865), and the Boyd Papers, concerning the business activities 
of the Boyd family, centred on Bobcaygeon, Ontario, between 1852 and 1900. 
The papers of Sir Wilfrid Laurier now on deposit at Queen’s University are 
being added to the Laurier Papers already in Ottawa, while important additions 
have also been made to the collection deposited in the Archives by the late 
Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King. 

The Report also notes that the Archives collection of post-Confederation 
public records has been much strengthened by accessions that include Orders- 
in-Council, 1867-1900, Privy Council Despatches, 1867-1911, and Governor 
General’s Papers, 1867-1935. A separate Archives publication, a catalogue of 
the Miller collection of water-colours, also draws attention to the fact that the 
Public Archives has forty of the pictures of Alfred Jacob Miller portraying 
the Indians and the buffalo hunts of the northwestern plains in the 1830's. 


































SCHOLARLY REPORTING IN THE HUMANITIES 


The Humanities Research Council has recently published, under the above 
title, a brief manual of style (of fifty pages), which will prove to be very 
useful to authors. The Preface notes that “there is need for a comprehensive 
statement of the proprieties to be observed in any formal presentation of the 
results of scholarly investigation,” and states that “care has been taken to set 
aside merely local or personal preferences and to recommend practices which 
are widely followed by the most reputable learned journals (Canadian, British, 
and American), by the leading university presses, and by the international 
publishers of books in the English language.” Copies of the manual may be 
obtained from the Humanities Research Council, 166 Marlborough Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont., for 50 cents each. 





THE KNIGHTING OF FRANCIS HINCKS 
A COMMUNICATION 


May I append one comment to Mr. Lovell’s note on the knighting of 
Francis Hincks (CANADIAN HistoricaL Review, June, 1951)? 
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Mr. Lovell writes, “Granville was willing to redeem his predecessor's 
pledge of a knighthood, but not of the Bath. He preferred it to be in the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, of perhaps lesser prestige but supposed 
to give recognition for colonial services.” A change in the statutes of this order 
actually took place at the moment of Hincks’s knighthood. 

For some time past there had been discussion of the need for more effec- 
tive means of recognizing services rendered in the colonial Empire; an en- 
largement of the Order of the Bath authorized in 1847 had been outgrown. 
On September 7, 1866, in a dispatch which is printed in the Dalhousie Review 
for July, 1934, Lord Monck recommended to the Colonial Secretary, in con- 
nection with the impending federation of Canada, the creation of “an order 
of Knighthood for B.N.A. on the model of the Order of the Star of India, 
to be called ‘the Order of St. Lawrence.’ ” This was clearly too revolutionary 
a suggestion ; the Colonial Office preferred an order which, instead of apply- 
ing to Canada only and implying a raising of that country’s status, would be 
applicable to the colonies generally. It had recourse to the Most Distinguished 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. This order had been instituted in 1818 
to reward services rendered in the Ionian Islands protectorate and other 
Mediterranean colonies; and when the Ionian Islands were handed over to 
Greece in 1864 it virtually lost its occupation. Its statutes were now altered 
to enable the Crown to use it to recognize services rendered in any colony. 

On December 8, 1868, precisely the same day on which, as described 
by Mr. Lovell, he wrote Hincks promising him a knighthood, the Duke of 
Buckingham sent to the colonial governments a dispatch informing them of 
the new departure and enclosing extracts from the revised statutes of the 
order, approved just four days before (Public Archives of Canada, G. 1, vol. 
172). One section of these statutes ran: “It is Ordained, that the Persons 
to be admitted into this Most Distinguished Order, shall be such natural- 
born Subjects of Our Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as may have held, or shall hereafter hold, High and Confidential 
Offices within any of Our Colonial Possessions, or such other natural-born 
Subjects of Our Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, as 
may have held, or may hereafter hold, High and Confidential Offices, or may 
render Extraordinary and Important Services to Us as Sovereign of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in relation to any of Our Colonial 
Possessions, or who may become eminently Distinguished therein by their 
Talents, Merits, Virtues, Loyalty, or Services, or who now are, or hereafter 
may be, appointed Officers of this Most Distinguished Order.” 

Hincks’s K.C.M.G. was thus one of the first batch of colonial knighthoods 
granted under the new policy, and was strictly in accordance with it. I 
have not the Colonial Secretaries’ letters to Hincks before me, but it would 
seem that there is no particular reason to believe, either that he was con- 
sidered unworthy of a K.C.B., or that Granville’s attitude to him differed 
in any way from Buckingham’s. 


Yours faithfully, 


C. P. Stacey 
Historical Section 


Army Headquarters 
Ottawa 
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